FOREWORD 


Rapidly increasing oil revenues in the Middle East/NortJi Africa region arc being 
translated into growing imports of a wide range of agricultural commodities. U.S. 
exporters can be a major source of these imports if they are prepared to face 
worldwide competition and provide consistently Iiigh-quality products. 

The Planning and Evaluation Division, Foreign Market Development, designed 
tliis publication to help the U.S. exporter decide which countries arc likely to be good 
markets for American farm products. After presenting a general overview of recent 
developments in the region, the report gives information on the foreign market 
development program of the Foreign Agricultural Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. It also includes detailed studies of market conditions in 14 nations and 
tables giving basic economic, demographic, and geographic information for each 
country. 

The author wishes to thank the many persons who generously contributed to 
this study by providing information and review comments. Special recognition is due 
the Foreign Demand and Competition Division of the Economic Research Service for 
providing information on the present agricultural situation and the Department of 
Commerce for providing information on business practices. 


Vernon L, Harness, Acting Director 
Planning and Evaluation Division 
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Market Potential for U.S. Agricultural Commodities 
in Select Mideastern and North African Countries 


by Roger W. Ferguson, Jr,' 


^ERVIEW 

'he Mkleiist/North Africa region^ is the fastest 
I'ing market for U.S, agricultural exports. U.S. sales 
hat area tripled last year, rising from about $469 
ion in 1973 to nearly 1.4 billion in 1974. Large sales 
Milk items, mainly wheat, rice, vegetable oils, and 
icco, and rapidly increasing sales of consumer goods, 
iculaiiy canned fruits and vegetables, tomato prod- 
, poultry products and condiments, indicate that the 
11 is not finished. Indeed, U.S. sales to the Mideast 
expected to approach $2 billion in 1975, 
he major factor behind this buoyant demand is well 
rvn— the tremendous gain in foreign income due to 
ply higher petroleum prices. Oil revenues for the 
y countries are estimated to have been $79 billion in 
\ and Illicit rcacli $95 billion in 1976. Estimates for 
) range around $112 billion, 
he new income is generating increased iihports of 
ultural commodities. The Economic Research Serv- 
ERS) of USDA projects that by 1985 the Middle 
^North Africa region will import between 1 1 and 
million metric tons of wheat. ERS also expects 
> regional coarse grain imports to reach 6 jiiillion 
ic tons and rice imports to exceed 1 million metric 
No projections for consumer goods are available, 
ever, the increase in gross national product (GNP), 
oveinents in income distribution, and the presence 
any foreign teclinicians and businessmen all indicate 
tire demand for consumer-ready items in North 
^a and Mideast nations will explode, 
ic U.S, exporter can benefit from this revenue 
X and provide part of the regioiTs future imports if 
5 willing to face the keen competition that has 
oped for “petrodollars.'* Australia, Brazil, the 
pean Community, Pakistan, and Thailand have all 
me active exporters to the Mideast. Australia has 

Ularvard University griuluate student in Economics 
Law formerly employed hy die Planning and Pvahi- 
1 Division, Foreign Market Development. 

^'Fhe study countrie.s are Algeria, Fgypt, Iran, Iraq, 
an, Kuwait, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Bahrain, 
n, Qatar, United Arab Emirates, and Yemen Arab Re- 
ic. 


increased deliveries of wheat, live animals, meat, dairy 
products, and canned fruit. Exporters from the Euro- 
pean Community are selling more wlieat, beef, frozen 
poultry, powdered milk, and bakery products. Rice, 
sugar, coffee, and soybean products are being shipped 
from Brazil, and rice is also coming from Pakistan and 
Thailand. 

Of course, the Mkleast’s future imports of agricultural 
commodities will be related to regional production. 
Agricultural output is heavily based on grains, sugar- 
beets, and milk. In 1974 the regional output of wheat 
was nearly 9.5 million metric tons, while 4.8 niillion 
nictric tons of sugarhccts were produced. Rice output 
ancl milk production were both about 3.7 million metric 
tons. Corn and citrus fruits were also major local 
products (Sec appendix, table 1). Obviously, production 
of these commodities was not evenly .distributed. Iran 
produced the largest quantities of wheat, sugarhccts, and 
milk; Egypt accounted for most of the corn, cotton, 
rice, and citrus fruit production. 


U.S. MARKET DEVELOPMENT 
ACTIVITIES 

The U.S. market development effort is a long-term 
joint Government/iiulustiy effort to develop, nuiiiituin, 
and expand conimerical markets for a wide variety of 
U.S. agricultural products. The program involves the 
Foreign Agricultural Service (FAS), State departments 
of agriculture, industry market development coopera- 
tors, and many private firms. 

State departments of agriculture have committed 
manpower and funds to joint promotional efforts 
overseas. The State representatives assist in presenting 
selected exhibitions, perfonning selected market re- 
search, locating U.S, suppliers to meet export demand, 
and in many other joint promotional activities. 

Market development cooperators arc farm oriented, 
nonprofit groups representing producers and agribusi- 
nesses concerned with specific commodities. Approxi- 
mately 3.5 million farmers, cooperatives, and agribu-si- 
nesses support the cooperator program, In pursuing the 
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general objective of creating new markets for U.S. goods, 
the cooperators work closely with overseijs food, feed, 
and tiber manufacturing and trade organizations and 
foreign consinncis. 

I wo basic approaches to market promotion are 
used-trade servicing and consumer promotions. Trade 
servicing includes iictivitics to assist overseas customers 
in choosing the right product and using it effectively. 
Bulk items such as soybeans and ieedgrains lend them- 
selves to trade servicing activities. Consumer promotion 
is used primarily for semiprocessed and processed 
products which reach the uJtiniate consumer without 
losing tlicir C.S. identity. Consumer promotions are 
subdivided into generic promotions, dcalii^g with a 
commodity in general and emphasizing its U.S. origin, 
and brand prom ot ions dealing with a specific branded 
product. 

Several FAS market development co opera tors have 
programs in the Mideast. Great Plains Wheat (GPW) 
opened an office in Beirut in 1973 whicli circulates 
newsletters in English, French, and Arabic. The GPW 
officc^ recently arranged travel missions to Bahrain, 
Kuwait, and Qatar that acquainted local millers and 
bakers with U.S, wheat. This office also assisted Iranian 
wheat importers in coming to the United States for a 
firstliarui exchange of information between the Iranians 
and U.S. officials and producers. 

The HolstciivFrlesian Association entered the Mideast 
market by opening an office in Iran. The main function 
of this office was to coordinate tire activities of 
Interfram Services, a joint U.S.-Iranian venture. The 
Association also participated in the 1975 FAS Interna- 
tional Trade Fair in Iran that exhibited and encouraged 
purchases of U.S. cattle. 

A third cooperator, Protein Grain Products Interna- 
tional (PGPI) has been involved in the region for several 
years. During the last two fiscal years it concentrated on 
a sales promotion campaign that introduced Wheat Soy 
Blend (WSB) to consumers in Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, 
and Saudi Arabia. Prior to this project, PGPI had worked 
with the Iranian Government to increase the protein 
content of the Iranian diet. 

The Poultry and Egg Institute of America (PEIA) 
initiated several projects through its London office In 
cooperation with a contract office in Beirut, Activities 
ranged from trade fair participation, joint cooperator/ 
industry promotions, and trade team travel to providing 
local importers with current information about the U,S. 
poultry and egg industry. The most important PEIA 
programs were its sales promotion and its product 
information service wliicli provided brochures to the 
trade in both English and Arabic. PEIA activities 
acquainted customers with U.S. poultry and egg prod- 
ucts through various means, including demonstrations at. 
local stores. The market and product information service 


kept principal importers, institutional buyers, and re- 
tailers aware of current dcvelo])tnent in tlic American 
poultry and egg industry. 

The FUce Council for Market Developiucnt and tlic 
National Rendcrers Association (NRA) complete the list 
of cooperators with programs in the Middle East in fiscal 
1975. One success! ul activity of the Rice Council was 
printing and distributing recipe booklets. These booklets 
increased consumer awareness of the possible use of U.S. 
long-grain rice as a vegetable. The NRA conducted 
surveys of tire market potential of animal byproducts in 
most countries in the region. NRA also financed the visit 
of a U.S. soap production expert to a few countries to 
inform the local industry of improved tallow liandling 
and soap production methods. 

Cooperator involvement in the Middle East will be 
increased even further, and several new cooperators will 
be involved in the region during the next fiscal year. 
Some of these cooperators will open local offices; all are 
prepared to undertake exploratory studies and initiate 
market development programs if market prospects war- 
rant. For further information on planned cooperator 
activities, interested exporters should contact each co- 
operator individually (appendix B). 

FAS has a variety of services to aid both cooperators 
and private firms in the quest for the Mideast market. 
The international marketing directors in Washington 
have detailed information concerning the region, includ- 
ing (I) trade statistics, financial data, and general 
market information; (2) U.S. customs regulations and 
information on possible restrictions on the export of the 
product from the United States; (3) knowledge concern- 
ing services rendered by brokers, agents, and others who 
specialize in the commercial aspects of foreign trade. 

To contact the ^ lutemational Marketing Director 
call any one of the folio whig commodity divisions. 


Division 


Telephone 


Cotton 

Dai] y and Poultry 
Fruits and Vegetables 
Grain and Feed 

Livestock and Livestock Products 
Oilseeds and Products 
Tobacco and Seeds 


(202) 447-5635 
(202) 447-6233 
(202) 447-7931 
(202)447-5217 
(202) 447-3899 
(202) 447-8809 
(202)447-6917 


Tiie mailing addre.ss for each marketing office is 
Foreign Agricultural Semce, U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D.C. 20250. 

FAS also operates a Trade Opportunity Referral 
Service (TORS) which maintains a listing of U.S, 
suppliers and foreign purchasers grouped according to 
commodity. Foreign buyers contact one of our two 
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agricultural attaches in the Mideast and give the attaches 
inionnation on the food products they want to pur- 
chase. This is cabled to FAS in Washington and 
dissetninated to participating U.S. fimis through a 
computerized direct luail service and a weekly trade 
bulletin called “Export Briefs.” The names of U.S. 
exporters are given to USDA by each State department 
of agriculture. Anyone interested in having his name 
placed on the list should contact the department of 
agriculture in his State. 

Overseas researcii and promotions are also a major 
part of FAS activities. In the past» FAS has conducted 
market studies in various Mkieast nations, including 
Saudi Arabia, and there are plans for more of these 
studies in other parts of tJic Arab w-oi'ld. In 1974 FAS 
budgeted a substantial amount for an International 
Trade Fair in Iran whicli featured the Ffolstein-Friesian 
Association. In fiscal 1976, FAS intends to continue 
local market development witJi at least one major food 
sliow in an important commercial city and several 
smaller in-store promotions aimed at local consumers. 
Finally, USDA has organized, and expects to continue 
organizing, exchanges of technical teams and sales teams 
by the United States and various Middle East markets. 


COUNTRIES OF MAJOR 
MARKET INTEREST 

Mideastern countries currcfilly exhibiting the greatest 
potential for growth in agricultural imports are Algeria, 
Iran, Iraq, and Saudia Arabia. The increased 
demand in each of these countries can be largely 
attributed to the rising affluence of its population, 

Algeria is an important oi! producer with a projected 
1980 population of 19 million and a projected GNP of 
$18 billion. Algeria has undertaken an agrarian reform 
program and plans to modernize and increase livestock 
production. This niiglit require imports of breeding 
animals and feedstuffs. The large urban population and 
the influx of technicians indicate a market potential for 
consumer-ready goods. 

Egypt is currently an oil importer, but revenues from 
tlie reopened Suez Canal and capital transfers from 
oil-rich neighbors and international organizations will 
bolster foreign reserves. Egypt also has the largest 
population in the Middle East, projected to exceed 41 
million by 1980. The large Cairo population is already 
accustomed to U.S. processed foods and may soon have 
money to purchase them. Government subsidies to 
maintain low food prices and full employment policies 
could encourage this demand. Wheat, corn, tallow, oils, 


poultry, and tobacco arc expected to be the major 
import items for the future. 

Iran is perhaps the most proniisijig niarkci in the area. 
Iran is (he second most pioductivc oil exporter and has 
(he second largest population in the region. The large 
and sophisticated Iranian middle class is demanding 
meats, both beef and poultry, bakery goods, canned 
fruits and vegetables, and meal sauces. The government 
has started a major livestock program and will probably 
import breeding stock and feedstuffs for several years to 
come , 

Iraq currently has a population of about 10 million, 
but its GNP is expected to nearly triple, reaching S30 
billiou by 1980. lraq’.s future trade picture is likely to 
include large imports of bulk items, particularly wheat, 
rice, and fats and oils. 

Saudi Arabia in spite of its small population, esti- 
mated to be less than 6 niiliion, will be an important 
market because of its oil reserves. The rising affluence of 
its population and the inllow of foreign technicians and 
business persons arc expected to make Saudi Arabia a 
growing market for consumer-ready products. Wheat, 
rice, and feedgrains for a newly started poultry project 
could complete tlie trade picture.. 

FOOD ITEMS HAVING 
SALES POTENTIAL 

For the Middle Eastern area in general, (he following 
food items arc considered to have sales potential for 
developing U.S, markets. 

Traditional bulk items (rice, wheat, fats and oils) 
Breeding animals and animal feed 
Candy and .syrups 

Canned fruit — especially fruit cocktail 
Canned vegetables “• green beans, green peas, sweet 
corn, carrots, tomatoes, and tomato paste 
Canned juices “• orange, grapefruit, apple, grape, to- 
mato, vegetable 
Dry peas and lentils 

Frozen poultry — chicken, turkey, and egg products 
Frozen vegetables - mixed, corn, and french fried 
potatoes 

Frozen meat ™ beef steak 

Frozen bakery products 

Gelatin — fruit flavored 

Honey - regular strained; processed with comb 

Jams, jellies and preseiwcs 

Nuts — almonds and pecans 

Peanut butter 

Popcorn 

Snack foods 
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MARKET CONDITIONS IN 14 MIDDLE EASTERN AND 
NORTH AFRICAN COUNTRIES 


Algeria 

Algcriiin Embassy 
2118 Kaloiama Road, N.W. 
Wasliington,D.C. 20008 
Phone: (202) 234-7246 


U.S. Con sill ale 

25 rue LainanUinie 

Oran, Algeria 

Phone: 362-22 

U.S. Embassy 

Villa Mektoub, 4 Che min 

Chcikli Bachir Brahimi 

AlgiLM's, Algeria 

Phone: 60-14-25/29, 60-36-70/72 
Agi'iciiUm al Silualion 

Ln contrast to the growth of other sectors, agricul- 
tural output renunned steady in 1974. The wheat harvest 
was even sinalier than (he poor 1973 crop; barley 
output was normal. Most other crops showed little 
change from that of 1973. 

Algeria’s agrarian revolution must overcome years of 
insiirncient investment in tlie agricultural sector, and by 
1977 the Algerian Government expects to invest $3 
billion in the farm sector. This level of investment will 
be needed to reach the ambitious target of 6 percent 
annual growth in farm production between 1970 and 
1980. 

Future Import Requirements 

Imports of wheat, fats and tallow, animal feeds, 
colt Oil, and beans are expected to increase. Several 
sources have estimated that by 1980 wheat imports 
could reach 1 ,5 million tons during good production 
years and over 2 million tons in years of poor harvest. 

A possible new import area is livestock and feed. As 
the third and final phase of the agrarian reform, Algeria 
plans to modernize and increase livestock production in 
the Algerian steppes. This phase commenced in 1974, 
and could offer U.S. exporters of breeding animals and 
feeds new market opportunities. 

Business Customs 

Business establishments and Government offices in 
Algeria are generally open from 8:30 a. in, to noon and 
from 2:30 p.ni. to 6:00 p.m. Monday through Friday, 


even though Friday is the Moslem holy day. Many 
businesses are also open a half day on Saturday, but 
banks remain closed. During tlie Moslem religious 
holiday month of Ramadan, the time of which varies 
from year to year, banks are open from 9:00 a.m. to 
2:30 p.m. and Government offices from 8:00 a.m. to 
3:30 p.m. 

Personal calls play u significant role in the conduct of 
business in Algeria. Personal visits witli businessmen and 
Government officials arc warmly welcomed and geiv 
erally regarded as the most effective method of establish- 
ing new trade contacts. The U.S, Embassy will be useful 
in arranging business appointments. 

The Algerian Government monopolizes the import of 
all agricultural commodities. Agencies responsible for 
these goods are: 

1. OAIC “Office Algerien Interprofessional 
des Cereales 

5, Rue Meissonier 
Alger, Alger ie 
Phone: 66-99-66 to 69 
Telex: 91-798 Alger 
Cable: Sable — Alger 

Responsibilities: Wheat, barley, oats, rice, corn, 
dry beans, lentils, peas, beans. 

2. ONACO Office National de Commercialisation 
21 Rue Larbi Ben MTIidi 

Alger, Algcrie 
Phone: 64-02-75 to 77 
Telex: 91-991/992/882 Alger 
Cable: ONACO -- Alger 

Responsibilities: Sugar, butter, canned tomatoes, 
spices, margarine, oleaginous oils and seeds, 
canned goods, tallow, peanuts, prunes, honey, 
raisins, almonds, potatoes, glucose, 

3. ONAB “ Office National des Aliments Betail 
25 Boulevard Zirout Youcef 

Alger, Algcrie 

Phone: 63-73-05 

Telex: 52-913-Alger 

Cable: ONAB - Alger 

Responsibilities: Meats and meat products. 

Infrastructure 

The main port for agricultural commodities in Algeria 
is Algiers, one of the largest in that country and capable 
of handling large import sliipments. Air transportation 
has developed rapidly as a result of oil-related activities. 
Major airports are Algiers, Annaba, and Oran, ail located 
along the Mediterranean coast; Algiers is the principal 
airport for long-range jets. 
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VALUE OE U.S. AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO ALGERIA, 
1972-74 

jin LOOOdollanI 


Commodity 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Wheat -unniilk’d 

30,484 

54,735 

146,395 

Rice -in husk or husked 

0 

2,158 

0 

Barley -UTunillcd 

0 

1,076 

0 

CoTn-uninilled 

19 

1,091 

0 

Wheat Hour 

(M 

0 

1,986 

Vcgetables-dricd 

2,562 

2,920 

7,578 

Cotton -raw 

1 2,408 

709 

2,861 

I'ats and tallow 

4,092 

6,705 

10,762 

Oil -cottonseed 

0 

1,043 

0 

Other agricultural products .... 

424 

803 

912 

Total 

39,989 

71,240 

170,494 


^ Not available, 

'Source: U.S, Foreign Agricultural Trade Statistical Report, 
Calendar 1974 and Calendar 1973, Econ. Res. Serv., 
U.S. Dept. Agr, 


ALGERIA: HIGHLIGHTS ON GEOGRAPHY, POPULATION, 
AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Item 

Unit 

Amount 

Area 



Total 

1,000 sq. mi. 

920 

Agricultural land 

percent of total 

19 

Agricultural land per 

capita 

acres 

7 

Population- 1973 

Total 

million 

15.3 

Growth rate 

percent 

3.5 

Persons per square mile 

number 

17 

Urban 

percent 

45 

Labor force in agriculture 

percent 

56 

Literacy rate 

percent of pop. 

20 

GNP-1972 prices 

Total-J972 

mil. U.S. dols. 

6,950 

Growth rate 

percent 

7.7 

Per capita- 1972 

U.S.dols. 

469 

Per capita growtli rate 

percent 

4.3 

Foreign exchange- 1974 

Official reserves 

mil. U.S. dols. 

1,689 


Sources: Africa: Economic Growth Trends, U.S. Agency for 
International Development, 1974. 

World Monetary Conditions in Relation to Agricultural 
Trade, Econ. Re.s. Serv., U.S. Dept, Agr., May 1975. 

The internal transportation network in Algeria is 
liighly developed, with modern roads and railways 
connecting all major cities. There are 2,423 miles of 
various gauge railways, half of which are Government 
owned. The main line crosses northern Algeria between 


the Moroccan and Tunisian frontiers, linking all the 
major cities and ports. 

Algeria’s highway system consists of six major high- 
ways. Three east>west roads cross Algeria: one follows 
the coastline; another, more important route parallels 
the coastal road about 60 miles inland; and a third lies 
south of tlie Atlas Mountains. The other three highways 
run perpendicular to these routes and divide i lie country 
into three nearly equal sectors. 

Tariffs and Import Restrictions 

Tariffs on most agricultural products are not restric- 
tive. Government import monopolies, wliicli set annual 
import quotas, arc increasingly dominating foreign trade. 
In addition, Algeria maintains an import license system. 

Egypt 

Embassy of the Arab Republic of Egypt 
2310 Decatur Place, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20008 
Phone: (202)232-5400 

Commercial Office 

2715 Connecticut Ave., N.W, 

Washington, D.C, 20008 
Phone; (202)234-1414 

Egyptian Consulate 
36 E. 67th Street 
New York, N.Y. 10021 
Phone (212) 794-9494 


U.S. Embassy 
5 Sharia Latin America 
Garden City, Cairo 
Arab Republic of Egypt 
Phone: 28219 

U.S. Consulate General 
1 5 Rue Djabarti 
Alexandria 

Arab Republic of Egypt 
Plione: 28186 

Agricultural Situation 

Total agricultural production in 1974 was about 2 
percent above the 1973 level, mostly because of higher 
output of corn and vegetables. Corn production rose 
about 10 percent to a record 2,75 million tons due to an 
increase in the area planted and fertilizer use on hybrid 
varieties. 
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Wheat production was up only 4 percent in 1974, 
despite a 6-percefil gain in area harvested. Yields of 
Mexican varieties were disappointing south of Cairo, but 
the improved variety of ‘‘Giza 155” did well on della 
farms. 

Cotton jnoduction declined from 490,000 tons in 
1973 to about 450,000 tons in 1974. Egypt is likely to 
reduce slightly the area planted to cotton in 1975 and 
use more land (or hybrid corn. However, programs to 
improve cotton yields through better input use could 
keep production near the 1974 level. 

huture Import Requirements 

Egypt^s demand (or bulk items is expected to increase 
in the near future. Wheat, corn, tallow, oils, dried milk, 
and tobacco will be the major commodities in the 
import bundle. By 1980, wheat imports could be near 
5.5 million tons, while corn imports may approximate 1 
million tons. Programs to use more wheatland for winter 
vegetables miglit bolster wheat imports even further. 
One source projects fat and oil imports of 400,000 
metric tons at the end of this decade. 

The demand for processed foods in Cairo and in 
urban areas along the Suez is also expected to increase. 
Government subsidies to maintain low food prices and 
full employment policies will encourage demand for 
processed loods. The growing hotel trade and tourist 
industry will also add to demand. Growth items include 
bakery products, liigli-quality red meat and poultry 
items for the hotel trade, and beverages. 

In spite of this growing demand, actual Egyptian 
imports of both bulk items and consumer-ready goods 
are likely to be influenced by the availability of credit 
facilities in tlic United States. Increases in both develop- 
ment assistance and Suez Canal revenues may not keep 
pace with more rapidly expanding import requirements 
so that Egypt may still have foreign exchange problems 
in the near future. Such exchange difnculties could force 
the Egyptian Government to moderate import growtli 
and husband foreign reserves. 

Busiiicss Practices 

Four companies handle food and feedstuff imports. 
All are affiliated with the Egyptian General Trade 
Office, For import information, contact: General Egyp- 
tian Organization for Foreign Trade, 9 Dalet Harb 
Street; Cairo, Egypt; Arab Republic of Egypt. 

The Egyptian business week is from Saturday to 
Thursday, with most firms open half a day on Sunday. 
Numerous secular and religious holidays are observed, 
but because the days of celebration change from year to 
year a traveler should check with the Egyptian Embassy. 


Itifrastrucliire 

Maritime ports handled more than 13 million tons of 
cargo in 1970; over 70 percent of which passed through 
Alexandria alone. The Alexandria port has 62 piers and 
is undergoing a $67-million improvejnent program, 
which includes dredging and installation of bulk lum- 
dling facilities for wheat, corn, and vegetable oils. 
Bonded warehouses and cold storage facilities are avail- 
able in Alexandria, Suez, Port Said, and Cairo, Goods 
may be stored in these warehouses for 6 months, and a 
3-month extension may be obtained by applying to the 
Director General of Customs. Cairo airport is serviced 
by 37 international carriers. 

Railways are the most important element of the 
interna! transportation system, carrying about half of 
the freight traffic. The nearly 4,500 miles of railways 
link all of the ni^jor cities in tlie Nile delta area. There 
are 29,400 miles of road, of whicli 12,400 are paved or 
improved. Finally, inland waterways account for about 
one-tenth of the freight transported throughout the 
country. The Noubaria Canal Project will cut tlie bulk 
travel time between Alexandria and Cairo from 10 days 
to 3 days. 

Tariffs and Trade Restrictions 

Egypt’s desire for agricultural commodities has 
created a tariff system which is not a deterrent to the 
import of most U.S, agricultural commodities. However, 
there is a high duty on unmanufactured tobacco. As tlie 


VALUE OF U.S. AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO EGYFr, 
1972-74 

tin IMOdoUorsj 


Commodity 

1972 1 

1973 

1974 

\Vlieat-’imni tiled 

0 

43,085 

134,163 

Corn -uninil led 

5,383 

15,927 

60,584 

Wheat flour 

33 

7,342 

1,773 

Dietetic* infant cereal 

476 

759 

993 

on cake, meal, residues 

139 

1,016 

260 

Tob acco -u mil anu fact u red .... 

902 

2,358 

14,406 

Oilseed flour and meal, nec’ . . . 

(’) 

0 

3,468 

Fats and tallow 

1 1,308 

20,509 

45,829 

Oil —soybean 

(’) 

451 

2,898 

Oil -cot ton seed 

24,952 

30,542 

75,245 

Other agricultural products .... 

455 

980 

3,337 

Total 

43,648 

1 22,969 

342,956 


^nec-Not elsewhere classified, 
*Not available. 


Source: U,S. Forei^i Agricultural Trade Statistical Report, 
Calendar 1973 and Calendar 1974, Econ. Res. Serv., 
U.S. Dept. Agr. 
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EGYPT: IIlGMLlGiri S ON GEOGRAPHY, POPULATION, 
AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Item 

Uni) 

r ■■ 

' Ajiiount 

Area 



Total 

1 ,000 aq. mi. 

387 

Agricultural land 

percent of total 

3 

Agricultural land 

per capita 

aerc.s 

0.2 

i^opulation--1973 

Total 

millions 

35.1 

Growth Rate 

percent 

2.3 

Persons per square mile 

number 

90 

Urban 

percent 

44 

Labor force in agriculture 

percent 

53 

Literacy rate 

percent of pop. 

26 

GNP- 197 3 prices 

Total-1973 

mil. U.S. dols. 

8,794 

3.2 

Growth rale 

percen t 

Per capita 

i;.S. dols, 

250 

Per capita growth rate 

percent 

.9 

Foreign exchange- 1974 

Official reserves 

mil. U.S. dols. 

342 


Sources: Near East am! South Asia: Eco}W}mc Gmvth Tmuh, 
U.S, Agency for hiternatjonul Development, 1974* 

World Monetary Conditions in Relation to A^rkuh 
tural Trade, Econ* Res. Serv., U.S. Dept. Agr., May 
1975. 

World Military Expenditures and Arms Trade, U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 1963-73. 


trade figures show, this duty is not a barrier to tobacco 
imports because of the Government’s role as an im- 
porter. 

In the past, the main restriction on imports was a lack 
of foreign exchange. This timilation is being closed by 
the influx of investment and assistance currency from 
various sources, but it has not been eliminated. 

Egyptian Law No. 1 1 5 of 1958 requires that labels on 
products sold to tlie public shall have a description 
printed in Arabic. The Jiianufacutcrcr’s name and the 
country of origin must also be shown on the label. The 
Egyptian importer can affix these labels. 

Iran 

Embassy of Iran 

3005 Massachusetts Avenue N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20008 

Phone: (202)483-5500 


i rani an Lcoiiomic Mission 
5530 Wisconsin Avenue N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20015 
Phone: (202)654-7930 

Consulate General 
630 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10020 
Phone: (212) 540-7270 

Consulate General 
One Ernbarcadero Center 
San Francisco, Calif. 94111 
Phone: (415)986-3500 

Consulate General 
875 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, III. 606(1 
Phone: (312)642-3376 


U.S. Embassy 
260 Avc. Takti Jamshid 
Tehran, Iran 
Phone: 60511,60711 

Consulate General 
Shahnaz Avenue 
Tabriz, Iran 
Phone: 2101.5487 

Consulate General 
Pahlavi Street 
Khorranishahr, Iran 
Phone: 3612 

Agricultural Situation 

Oil revenues have fueled a major economic boom in 
Iran. However, the growth of agricultural output lagged 
behind the growth in GNP. Between 1968 and 1974 the 
GNP grew at an annual rate in excess of 12 percent, 
while the rate for agriculture was only 4 percent. 

Wheat production in 1974 is estimated at 3,7 million 
tons-a disappointing crop compared to the 3.95-niil- 
lion-ton output in 1973, Rice production also fell short 
of expectations, with production estimated to be 
700,000 tons (tniJIcd). 

Future Import Requirements 

The Iranian Government has undertaken a major 
investment program for the agricultural sector. The 
revised 5-year development plan (1973-1977)> includes 
expenditures for agricultural development of $7 billion. 
As part of this program, the Government initiated a 
major livestock program, hoping to increase, meat pro- 
duction from '420,000 metric tons in 1974 to 620,000 
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inctric tons in 1978. Between 1973 nnci 1977 Irmi will 
seek between 150,000 aiul 200,000 head of beef and 
dairy cattle, and U.S. exporters should be prepared to 
provide nuich ol the needed livestock. However the 
future of this j)rogram depends on Iran's ability to feed 
tliis livestock. Here, too, U.S. fcedsliiffs can be useful. 

The Iranian Government plans to build seven or eight 
more feed mills, to augment the one already in opera- 
tion, and will need imported feedgrains and oilseeds. 
One iinpedijucnt to increasing imports is the Govern- 
ment's policy of encouraging use of local feeds before 
otlier Iceds are imported. Iran currently has an over- 
supply of cottonseed meal, and 200,000 acres of 
cottonland are being shifted to soybeans. With all of 
these developments taken into consideration, the Govern- 
ment's meat program may require as much as I million 
tons of imported feedstuffs for both poultry and beef by 
1980. 

In the longer run, demand for agricultural commodi- 
ties is expected to out distance domestic production. 
This imbalance could cause substantial imports of meat, 
particularly poultry and beef, fats and oils, wheat, dried 
milk, and specialty dairy products. It is generally 
believed that by 1980 wheat imports may approach 1.5 
million metric tons, while rice imports could range from 
300,000 to 500,000 metric tons. Imports of fats and 
oils might be about 450,000 metric tons by 1980. 

The urban areas of Iran, mainly Tehran and Isfalian, 
are growing markets for consumer-ready goods. Iran has 
a large and sophisticated middle class that demands meat 
products, bakery goods, meat sauces, and canned goods. 
The low purchasing power and inadequate distribution 
system in the rural areas arc being changed by new 
Government programs to distribute imported grains, 
sugar, and cooking oil to villages at subsidized prices, 
Iran is also attempting to increase human protein 
consumption, and hopes to implement a nationwide 
school lunch program immediately. Each of the 5 to 6 
million scliool children will receive 2 grams of soy 
protein in a biscuit or wafer. Since this is a crash 
program, interested firms should submit their product 
for inspection by the Iranian Government immediately. 

Business Customs 

As in otlier Moslem countries, the work week is 
Saturday through Thursday, Business hours vary with 
the season. During the winter, tliey arc 8:00 a.rn. to 
1:00 p.ni, and 4:00 p.m. to 8:00 p,m„ md in the 
summer from 7:00 a.m, to 2:00 p,ni. Banking hours are 
from 8:00 a.m, to 2:00 p.m, in winter and from 7:00 
a.m. to 1:00 p.m. in summer. 

There are numerous national and religious holidays in 
Iran. Because tlie days of celebration change from year 
to year, a traveler should check with the Iranian 
Embassy in Washington to determine holiday dates. 


Business etiquelte in Iran places empluisis on formal- 
ity. The official language of the country is Persian 
(Fansi), but Englisli and French are also used in 
commercial circles. 

InfraHtmctiire 

The major ports of Iran arc Khorranishahr and 
Bandar Shahpiir, botli on tlic Persian (Arabian) Gulf. 
Khorramsiiahr is Iraii's busiest non-oil port and together 
with Bandar Shahpur accounts for 85 percent of Iran’s 
total import ajid export traffic. Khorranislialir lias a 
capacity of 970,000 tojis of commercial cargo per ycai‘ 
and is linked by ijiiproved highways wiLli many areas of 
the country. Bandar Shahpur has undergone improve- 
ment in recent years and now has a capacity of 600,000 
tons of nonmincral cargo per year. It is connected to 
northern Iran by rail and road. 

The current development drive lias put a great deal of 
pressure on Iran's ports and internal transportation 
system. There is a 6- to 8-weck backlog for unloading, 
and a shortage of transportation out of the ports. Tire 
internal transportation problem is due as much to alack 
of truckdrivers and railwaymen as it is to a shortage of 
vehicles. Also, there are no storage facilities for frozen 
items and no equipment for handling contaijiers. 


VALUE OF U.S, AGRICUi;rURAL EXPORTS I'O IRAN, 
1972-74 

f/n 1,000 dollars} 


Commodity 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Wlieat-umnilled 

36,034 

69,231 

257,477 

Rice ‘-mil led 

16,095 

3 

104,739 

Barley -unmll led 

0 

1,289 

9,395 

Corn- unmil led 

1,596 

12,185 

16,831 

n ic te tie-in fa nt cereal 

589 

774 

991 

Sugar, symp, iiec^ 

431 

1,031 

1,309 

on cake, meal, re.sidues i 

99 

858 

5,527 

Miscellaneous food prepara- 
tions, nec 

1,580 

1,908 

2,29 1 

Oilseed flour and mciil, nec .... 

102 

696 

292 

Seeds for planting, nec 

720 

618 

1,443 

Fats and tallow 

3,695 

6,395 

13,194 

Oil-soyliean 

8,311 

10,959 

107,364 

Oil -cottonseed 

4,257 

118 

5,614 

Otlier agriciilliirul products .... 

2,475 

2,791 

7,628 

Total 

75,984 

108,856 

534,195 


* neC’Not elsewhere classified. 


Source: U,S, Foreign Agricidtural Trade Statistical Report, 
Calendar 1973 and Calendar 1974, Econ, Res. Serv,, 
U.S. Dept. Agr. 
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IRAN: HlCiHLKiMTS ON C;i:OC;RAPHY, POPULATION. 
AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


llcjn 

1 Unil 

Amount 

Aren 



Total 

l.OOO s<]. rni^ 

636 

Agricultural Iniul 

percent of total 

17 

Agricultural land per 

capita 

acres 

2.1 

Population -1973 

Total 

millions 

33,3 

Grow til rate 

percent 

3.1 

Persons per sr|uare mile 

n urn her 

50 

Urhan 

percent 

42 

Lal)or force in agriculture 

percent 

42 

Literacy rate 

percent of pop. 

23 

CJNP- 1973 prices 

Total 1973 

mil. U.S. dols. 

22,812 

Growth rate 

percent 

10.9 

Per capita 

U.S. dols. 

566 

Per capita growth rate 

percent 

7.6 

I 'oreign exchange - 1974 

Official reserves 

mil, U.S. dols. 

fi,3K3 


Sources: Near East and South Asia: Economic Growth Trends. 
U.S. Agency for International Development , 1974. 

World Monetary Conditions in Relation to Agricuh 
tural 'Dade, Leon. Res. Serv.. U.S. Dept. Agr., May 
1975. 

World Military Expenditures and Arms Trade, U.S. 
Anns Control imi Disarmament Agency, 1963-73. 

Tlie Iranian govcrnnicnt is acutely aware of these 
ijifrastiuctiire bottlenecks, and is investing heavily in 
port development. The quality of port and infrastructure 
facilities is changing rapidly, and by the end of 1978, the 
Government plans to luwe grain silo capacity of 900,000 
metric tons, almost three times the current volume. 

Tariffs and Trade Rostrietions 

III Iran, most agriculture commodities are subject to 
tariffs of 10 to 20 rials per kilogram (I rial = 1.32 U.S. 
cents), Notable exceptions are breeding animals, dried 
milk, and cereals, all of which are exempt from tariffs. 
Imports into Iran are also subject to a Commercial 
Benefit Tax, generally less than 12 cents per kilo. The 
import of all varieties of fresh fruit, prepared meat, 
prepared or preserved fruits and vegetables, and cereal 
flour requires the approval of the Ministry of Economy. 

All of Iran's imports of wheat and corn are State 
traded through the Ministry of Commerce, The Deputy 


Minister is currently in charge of this function. Because 
of the Government role in imports, corn and wheat are 
exempt from current duty rates. 

Iraq 

Iraqi Interests Section 
Indian Embassy 
1801 P Street N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20008 
Phone: (202)483-7500 


U.S. Interests Section 
Belgiinii Embassy 
Monsiir Street 
Baghdad, Iraq 
Phone: 34171 

Agricultural Situation 

Total agricultural production increased over 50 per- 
cent in 1974 from the disappointing 1973 harvest, but it 
still remained below the 1972 peak. Wheat production in 
1974 was about 88 percent above tlic poor harvest in 
1973 and totaled 1.8 million metric tons. Salinity 
problems caused rice production to fall from 268,000 
tons in 1972 to only 200,000 tons in 1974, but baj*lcy 
output increased to about 800,000 tons in 1974. 

Future Import Requirements 

The main hindcranccs to Iraqi agricultural develop- 
ment are a scarcity of irrigated land and higli soil 
salinity. Only half of the 30 million hectares of 
cultivated land in Iraq is irrigated, the other lialf 
depends on rainfall. While wheat cultivation accounts for 
55 percent of the cropped area, 75 percent of the output 
is from nonirrigated land. Tlic soil saiinily problem 
stems from the fact that irrigated lands, located mainly 
in central and southern Iraq, are clo,sc to sea level and 
have high water tables. These water tables rise witli 
irrigation, and when tlie soil is wet an upward capillary 
action brings salts to the surface. To remedy tliis 
situation (he Iraqi Government plans to construct an 
effective drainage system. 

Because of these problems, Iraq's future trade picture 
is likely to include large imports of bulk items, particu- 
larly wheat, vice, and fats and tallow. The general 
consensus is that by 1980 Iraq will import over 1.5 
million metric tons of wiicat, 550,000 tons of rice and 
600,000 tons of coarse grains. 

The Iraqi Government has initiated a major poultry 
program in an effort to become self-sufficient in egg and 
poultry production. Accordingly, large amounts of 
money are being expended on poultry operations. The 
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director of the Arab Organization for Agricultural 
Development has declared that Iraq will invest about 
S250 million in poultry operation hoping to reach an 
otit|)tit of 2 million broilers and 2 billion eggs per year. 
The potiltry operations at Irbil supports ll.'i.OOO 
breeders and 304,000 layers and anotlicr 10 sites have 
been agreed on, each housing 1 30,000 breeders and 
367,000 layers. .Such large undertakings might necc.ssi- 
tate the itirporl of chicks and poultry feed, both corn 
and soy-based. 

The Government is also aiming at rapidly improving 
the staiidarcl of living for the average Irnqi. As a result, 
tniding rirnis iti Baghdad iirc in the market for soy- 
protein rod nets and tor vegetable seeds to improve the 
quality of vegetable output. Finally, expanding soap 
output in Iraq has spurred the demand lor imported 
tallow. 

Business Customs 

All imports in Iraq must go through the Government, 
The central clearing house for agricultural imports is: 

Ministry of Agriculture 

Directorate - General of Administration and Com- 
panies 

Baghdad, Iraq 

Other state trading agencies include: 

Grain Board 
P,0. Box 329 
Baghdad, Iraq 

Responsibilities: Wheat, barley, and rice 

Iraqi Tobacco Sliito Company 
P.0, Box 10026 
Kar racial! Sharkiyah 
Baghdad, Iraq 

Responsibilities: Tobacco leaf 

State Poultry Company 
P.O. Box 431 
Baghdad, Iraq 

Responsibilities: Soybeans, eggs, and chickens 

State Company for Animal Production 
Shawaf Square 
Karradat Mariam 
Baghdad, Iraq 

Responsibilities: Meats and soybeans 


riic Federation of Iraqi Chambers of Commerce 
publislics an Iraq Trade Directory which gives a more 
detailed list of trading establishments. Us address is: 

Federation of Iraqi Chambers of Commerce 
Mustonsir Street 
Baghdad, Iraq 

Infrash’ucture 

The only port in Iraq capable of accoiiimodating 
modern vessels is at Basra on the Persian (Arabian) Gulf. 
Four new wliarvcs were recently construciecl, and other 
improvements are being made. However, at this lime, 
there arc 20,000 metric tons of silo grain storage and 
40,000 metric tons of grain warehouse storage at Basra, 
which means that grains and meals must be shipped in 
bags, riic port at Beirut, Lebanon is also a juajor entry 
point for goods going into Iraq. In spite of Liie 
modernization program and the use of Beirut, port 
facilities in Iraq arc still badly clogged. 

The internal transportation system, consisting of rail- 
ways, roads, and waterways, is sound. The main roads 
are along the north-soutit axis which goes through the 
fertile and populated areas between the Tigris and 
F-uphiatcs Rivers. These routes connect four major 
cconojuic centers: Mosul and Kirkuk in the north; 
Baghdad in the central region; Basra in the south. The 
road system is under complete reconstruction, for wlucJi 
large sums are being made available by the Economic 
Planning Board, 


VALUE OF U.S, AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO IRAQ, 
1 972-74 > 

[In 1,000 dollays! 


Coinniodity 

1972 

1 

1973 i 

1974 

Wheat-unmilled 

456 

24,734 

96,348 

Rice- milled 

0 

5,165 

14,158 

Oil" cake, meal, residues 

0 

970 

0 

Mi,scellaneous food prepara- 
tions, ncc^ 

487 

450 

560 

Seeds for planting, nec 

201 

309 

720 

Fa f sand tallow 

237 

472 

2,569 

Other agricultural products .... 

229 

262 

487 

Total 

1,639 

32,362 

114,842 


* nec--Not elsewhere cla.ssified. 


Source: U,S. Forei^i Agricultural Trade Statistical R€jx}rt, 
Calendar 1973 and Calendar 1974, Econ, Res. Serv., 
U.S. Dept. Agr. 
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IRAQ: MICiIlMGHTS ON GIitX^/RAPHY^ POPULATION, 
AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Item 

Unit 

Amount 

'•re a 



Total 

1,000 sq.mi. 

168 

Agricultuiiil land 

percent of total 

23 

Agric'Viltural land per 

capita 

acres 

2.4 

Population-- 1973 

Total 

millions 

10..^ 

Growth Rale 

percent 

3.3 

Persons per stpiarc tnilc 

luniibcr 

60 

Urban 

percent 

49 

Ltibor force in agriculture 

percent 

48 

Literacy rate 

percent of pop. 

24 

3NIP^1973 prices 

'rotal-1972 

mil. U.S. dols. 

3,715 

Growth rate 

[)crcent 

5.8 

Per capita 

U.S. dols. 

371 

Per capita growth rate 

percent 

2.5 

'•’o reign exchange -1974 

Official reserves 

mi!. U.S. dols. 

1,689 


lourccs; Near East and South Asia: Economic Growth Trends, 
U.S. Agency for Inleniatioiial DevoloiJment, 1974. 

Wi}rid Monetary Conditions in Relation to Agricul- 
tural Trade t Econ, Res, Serv., U.S. Dept. Agr., May 
1975, 

World Military Expenditures and Arms Trade, U.S. 
Arms Control ami Disarmament Agency, 1963-73, 

The railways consist of 1,490 route miles almost 
qvially divided between standard and 1 -metric gauge, 
'he railway system links Baghdad With the populated 
egions in the north and south, but the road system is 
li<3 main means of transportation. 

'a riffs and Trade Restrictions 

The goals of Iraq’s trade policy are to protect 
oincstic industry, provide commodities considered 
ssential to the domestic economy, limit imports of less 
sseiitial items, and control prices, Iraq uses a system of 
losely coordinated quantitative restrictions and tariff 
olicy, supplemented by State trading, to achieve its 
a t tonal policy objectives. In the past, import rcstric- 
ions were placed on U.S. agricultural commodities, With 
lie lifting of these restrictions basic foodstuffs aiul other 
ssential items generally are either exempt from import 
uty or carry low duties, Tluis tariffs are not a 
inderance to agricultural trade. 


Jordan 

Embassy of Jordan 
2319 Wyoming Avenue N,W, 
Washinglon, D,C. 20008 
Phone: (202) 265-1606 

Consulate General 
866 U.N. Plaza 
New York, N.Y, 10017 
Phone: (212) 752-0(35 


U.S. Embassy 
.lebcl Amman 
Amman, Jordan 
Phone: 44371-6 

Agricultural Situation 

Agricullure is a major sector in the Jordanian 
economy, producing about 18 percent of the GNP and 
providing employment for 35 percent of the labor force. 
Water resources limit the area under cultivation to 
between one-eighth and one-tenlh of the total land area. 
Most of Jordan’s 93,000 farms are owner-operated 
small holdings; 85 percent are less than 25 acres. The 
lack of irrigation places Jordan’s agriculture at a disad- 
vantage; fortunately in 1974 the weather was quite 
favorable. Jordan’s wlieat crop was 267,000 metric tons, 
a threefold increase over the drought reduced 1973 crop. 
Barley, olives, and citrus fruits also experienced marked 
production increases. 

Fuluri* Import Rcc|iiiromonts 

In its current 3-year plan (1973-75) Jordan planned 
to implement 20 agricultural programs, but due to a lack 
of resources only 16 projects were implemented. Tlie 
projects emphasized increasing wheat production, im- 
proving poultry and livestock quality, and encouraging 
fanning on nonirrigated land. The 1976-80 plan is likely 
to continue these programs and add one more plan 
aimed at producing 70 million eggs per annum. These 
various undertakings indicate that major new opportuni- 
ties for U.S. exporters could be in breeding animals, 
high-yield seeds, and- soybean meal. Imports of most 
food and feed cereals, particularly wheat and barley, will 
vary inversely with domestic production. 

A recent Jordanian ■ Egyptian protocol could in- 
fluence the future level of U.S. exports to Jordan, The 
protocol requires an increase of Jordanian-Egyptian 
agricultural trade to $20 million annually and calls for 
exemptions from customs duties and .trade taxes. 
Egyptian export plans miglit include rice, potatoes, 
onions, beans, and seeds, while Jordan plans to export 
more tanned hides and tobacco to Egypt. 
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Business Customs 

All businesses are closed on sccniar and religious 
holidays. Since the dales of these occas.sions vary, an 
interested traveler should contact the Jordanian Em- 
bassy in Washington before making travel plans. 

lufia.strnclure 

International airlines serve Amman and the new 
airport at Aqaba which opened in 1972. The only port 
in Jordan is Aqaba at the head of the Gulf of Aqaba on 
the Red Sea. Tliis port is fairly modern and should not 
be a boltlcneek for imports. 

Internally, highways and railroads are die major 
modes of transportation. Jordan’s higitway system totals 
4,400 miles (1972), ot which 3,500 utiles arc paved 
roads. Principal highways connect Syria, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia. TJie main railway is the Hajiz Railway which is 
225 miles of narrow-gauge single trtick line that extends 
from the Syrian border, through Amman to Ma’an where 
it connects with a road to the port of Aqaba. The 
railway and Itighway systems arc adequate to handle 
imports of farm products. 

tariffs and Import Restrictions 

The Government is in the process of revising its 
tariffs. The revised list would eliminate or reduce tariffs 


VALUE OF U.S. AGRiCULTUKAL EXPORTS TO 
■IORDAN, 1972-74 


[In 1,000 doUars! 


Conuiiodity 

1972 

1973 

1974 

\Vlicat-~iniEnilled 

1,892 

6.658 

4,384 

Rice-inil!ecl 

128 

8 

232 

Coni-utimllled 

695 

2,379 

0 

Wheat -flour , 

7,242 

4,234 

1,187 

Cereal -prepared for cooking . . 

111 

159 

108 

Dietetic, infant cereal 

66 

91 

151 

Sugar, syrup, nee ^ 

0 

199 

387 

Prepared animal feeds, occ .... 

59 

134 

88 

Tobacco, immaiuifacturctl 

624 

533 

1,136 

Seeds for plEintlng 

119 

113 

1,124 

Pats and tallow 

(^) 

74 

185 

Oil -soybean 

1,550 

167 

296 

Other agricultural products 

759 

540 

863 

Total 

13,245 

15,289 

9,141 


’nec-Not elsewhere cla.ssifie(l. 
Not available. 


Source: U.S. Foreign Agricultural Trade Statistical Report, 
Calendar 1973 and Calendar 1974, Ecoii. Res. Serv., 
U.S. Dept. Agr. 


JORDAN: lUGllLIGinS ON GEOGRAPHY, 
POPULATION, AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Item i 

J 

Unit 

1 Amount ^ 

Area 



Total 

1 ,000 

38 

Agriculture land 

percent of total 

14 

Agricultural land per 

capita 

acres 

1.4 

Population -1973 

Total 

millions 

2.5 

Growth rate 

percent 

3.3 

Persons per square mile 

number 

70 

Urban 

percen 1 

48 

Labor force in agriculture 

percent 

35 

Literacy rate 

percent of pop. 

32 

GNP-1973 prices 

Total -1973 

mil. U.S. dol.s. 

803.0 

Growth rate 

I>ercent 

2.2 

Per capita 

U.S. dels. 

321 

Per capita growtli rate 

percent 

*1,1 

Foreign exchange -1 974 

Official reserves 

mil. U.S. dols. 

350 


Sources: Near hast and South Asia: Economic Growth Trends, 
U.S. Agency for International Development, 1974. 


IVorld Monetary Conditions in Relation to Agricultural 
Trade, Iteim. Re.s. Serv., U.S. Dept. Agr., May 1975. 

World Military Expenditures and Arms Trade, U.S. 
Anns Control and Disarmament Agency, 1963-73, 


on essential food items as well as lower the 20 percent 
penalty now collected on imported commodities that 
enter Jordan other than via Aqaba. 

Kuwait 

Embassy of the State of Kuwait 
2940 Tilden Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20008 
Phone: (202) 966-0802 

Consulate General 
235 East 42nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 10007 
Phone: (212)687-8284 


U.S. Embassy 
P.O. Box 77 

Kuwait, State of Kuwait 
Phone: 424156-8 
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Agricultural Sitiialiou 

Kuwait depends almost totally on imports to provide 
its food and feed needs. Cucumbers and tomatoes rank 
first and second in marketed crops; domestic poultry 
operations, while expanding, meet only a small part of 
tlie rising demand for poultry meat and eggs. 

Future Import Rerpiiremenls 

Kuwait’s oil revenues will continue to finance imports 
of bulk items such as rice, soybean cake, poultry feed, 
and beverage bases, Kuwait will dso be an importer of 
processed foods. Major among these could be canned 
fruits, canned vegetables, juices, fro 7 -en vegetables and 
poultry products, bakery goods, condiments, and spe- 
cialty dairy products. 

U.S. food exporters should be favored by the growing 
popularity of U.S.-style supermarkets. As the old souk 
markets, with their bulk items and low quality canned 
goods, are replaced by modern supermarkets, demand 
for liigli quality consumer items could increase. 


VALUE OF U.S, AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO 
KUWAIT, 1972-74 


[In J, 000 dollars/ 


Commodity 

— 1 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Beef and vcal-frcsli and frozen . . 

21 

56 

103 

Poultry “ fresh and frozen 

77 

171 

832 

Rice -milled i , . . . 

880 

1,909 

13,628 

Corn -unin ill ed 

218 

483 

10 

Dietetic, infant cereal 

202 

166 

102 

Nuts-edible, nec^ 

35 

236 

310 

Fruit and vegetable juice 

255 

364 

379 

Fruit, nuts— prepared and 

preserved 

179 

200 

462 

Vegetables -dried 

73 

178 

346 

Vegetables— prepared and 

preserved 

235 

420 

230 

Sugar, syrup 

143 

204 

214 

Oil cakes, meal residue 

! 126 

438 

723 

Prepared animal feed 

266 

514 

293 

Sauces and mixed seasonings . , , . 

97 

310 

276 

Oil -fixed vegetable 

314 

356 

694 

Oils and fats -hydrogenated ..... 

30 

515 

236 

Miscellaneous food prcparat{on.s . 

1,090 

U300 

1,596 

Other agricultural products 

384 

883 

876 

Total 

4,625 

8,703 

21,310 


^nec— Not elsewhere classified. 


Source: U.S. Foreign Agricultural Trade Statistical Report, 
Calendar 1973 and Calendar 1974, Econ, Res. Serv.. 
U.S, Dept. Agr. 


KUWAIT; IIIGttLtGin S ON GEOGRAPHY, 
POPULATION, AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Item 

Unit 

I Amount 

Area 



Total 

1,000 sq. mi. 

7 

AgricuUiiiiil land 

percent of total 

8 

Agricultural land per 

capita 

acres 

0.4 

Population -1973 

Total 

iniliions 

.828 

Cl row til rate 

percent 

7.9 

Persons t)er square mile 

luiniber 

130 

Urban 

percent 

80 

Labor Force in ugricuEturc 

percent 

2 

Literacy rate 

percent of pop. 

55 

GNP-1972 prices 

Total -1972 

mil. U.S. flols. 

3,816 

Growth rate 

percent 

7.2 

Per capita 

U.S. dels. 

4J76 

Per capita growtii rate 

percent 

.7 

Fore ign ex cl uu igc - 1 974 

Official reserves 

mil U.S. dels. 

1,397 


Sources: Near East and South Asia: Economic Growth Trends, 
U.S. Ajency Tor Intermatiunal Development, 1974, 


World Monetary Conditions in Relation to Agricultural 
Trade, Econ. Uc-s. Serv., U.S. Dept. Afir., May 1975. 

World Military Expenditures and Arms Trade, U.S. 
Anns Control and Disurnuimcnt Agency, 1963-73. 


I3iisiiu>8s Customs 

Current business nnd religious holidays sliould be 
determined by contacting Ibe Kuwaiti Embassy in 
Wasliington. 

It must be stressed that in Kuwait, and on the 
Arabian Peninsula in general, personal presence by 
American firms and businessmen in critical. American 
businesses and products are held in high esteem, but tliis 
pro-U.S. sentiment needs personal contact to remain 
viable. 

Infrastructure 

The Kuwait City (Sliuwaikh) jjort is tlie major such 
facility. It handles al! commodities except oil, and it is 
quite modern. Tlie International Airport is served by 
nine carriers, and tlie national airline, Kuwait Airways, 
flies regular routes to west European cities. 

Currently, tliere are 700 miles of surfaced streets, 
roads, and higliways in Kuwait. An excellent road 
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connecls Kuwait City and Ahiiiadi, tlie other major 
population center, so tli at internal transportation is no 
problem. 

Tiii iils and Ibade Restrictions 

Kuwait tollows a liberal trade policy. All agricultural 
goods enter tree of duty. There are no regulations 
regarding labels, but the importation of pork and pork 
products requires a special import license. Commercial 
imports must be to Kuwaiti nationals and firms. 

Lebanon 

Embassy of Lebanon 
2560 28th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20008 
Phone: (202)332^0300 

Consulate Creneral 
9 E, 76th Street 
New York, N.Y. 1002J 
Phone: (2 12) RH 4-7905 

Cojisulatc General 
1300 Lafayette East 
Suite 101 

Detroit, Michigan 48207 
Phone: (313)963-0233 


U.S, Ejiibassy 

Corniche at Hue Ain Mreisselt 

Beirut, Lebanon 

Phone: 361-800 

Agricultural Situation 

Wcatticr conditions during 1974 were very favorable 
permittijig good yields on nonirrigated crops. In spite of 
tliese output increases, Lebanon’s 1974/75 wheat import 
needs arc estimated at 400,000 tons, of which the 
United States will supply an estimated 150,000 tons. 

Future Import Requirements 

Lebanon’s agricultural sector is an important part of 
that nation’s economy, and has received a great deal of 
attention from both tlie Lebanese Government and 
international organizations. Tlie Ministry of Agricul- 
ture’s 1975 budget is 69 percent greater than tire 1974 
budget, and onc-third of its appropriation is earmarked 
for land reclamation and terrace building. The U.N, 
Development Program provided approximately $2 mil- 
lion for Lebanon in 1974, of which 40 percent was 
used in agricultural production programs, mainly irriga- 
tion projects, 


.These expenditures for agricultural development 
mean that Lebanon’s imports of wlieat and barley from 
tlie United States will vary with its own domestic 
production of these goods. The Lebanese arc expected 
to continue importing soy beasis and fats anrl oils. 

The market for processed foods, centered in Beirut, 
should experience rapid growtii due to Lebanon’s 
position as a major service and llnancial center for the 
Midcast, Commodities of major importance will be fruit 
Juices, sugar products, canned vegetables and high 
quality meats, both poultry and beef. The demand for 
these commodities might be further stinuilated by the 
influx of businessmen staying at recently opened hotels. 

business Custofns 

The work week is Monday through Friday. Commer- 
cial offices are usually open from 8:00 or 8:30 a.m, to 
1:00 p.m. and from 3:00 p.m, to 6:00 or 7:00 p.m. 
During the summer months (June to September) most 
commercial offices close at 1:00 or 2:00 p.m. Govern- 
ment offices are open 8:00 a,m, to 2:00 p,m. Monday 
tlirough Friday and 8:00 a.m. to 1 :00 p.m. Saturday, 
The Lebanese Embassy in Washington can provide 
current information on holidays. 

The Lebanese Government is the sole importer of 
wheat. 

lufrastnictiire 

Beirut and Tripoli are the main ports, tlie former 
being the more modern of the two. However, because 
Beirut is used for transshipments to other Mideast 
countries it is generally very congested and long delays 
in unloading are not uncommon. Beirut International 
Airport is serviced by about 43 international airlines, 

Tlie Lebanese Government’s policy is to connect 
Beirut with important cities and villages by good 
highways in order to promote trade and tourism. In 
1974 there were 5,160 miles of highway including 3,800 
miles of paved roads. Higluvay transportation through- 
out Lebanon is efficient and can be used to transport 
most commodities. 

Tiiree railroad lines with about 250 miles of track 
serve Lebanon, but these are not adequate to deal with 
increasing transportation needs. All are currently oper- 
ated by tlie Government. 

Tariffs and Trade Restrictions 

The Lebanese market is protected by 18 percent ad 
valorem duties on most items except for fruits and 
vegetable oils, which have 25 percent and 36 percent 
duties, respectively. Cereals, except for oats and rice, 
enter free of duty; the latter two carry 8 percent ad 
valorem duties. Flour imports are subject to a quota 
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system, intd live eliickcii imports uie subject to ii license, 
but none are being issued at lliis time. 

Canned and packaged food must be in containers 
labeled with litc following information: 

1 . The generic name of each product next to the 
trade name. 

2. The words “artifically colored” if coloring matter 
has been added. 

3. The names of preservatives employed. 

4. The name of the animal from which the meat or 
fat was taken. 

5. The date of manufacture. 

6. The net weight. 

• VALUt; or- U.S. agricultural exports to 

LEBANON, 1972-74 


jin 1 ,000 doUanj 


0)111 [lioility 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Poultry -live 

212 

196 

262 

Beef ;nu! vcnl-fresli, frozen 

35 

2114 

75 

iViiiltiy -fresli, frozen 

(') 

25 

1,507 

Wheat -un in 11 led 

2.539 

11,227 

15,378 

Corn "Un milled 

6.859 

1,186 

16,51! 

Wlieat Hour 

1,916 

3,500 

7,561 

Vegetables -dried 

(') 

12 

1,347 

Oil cake. meal, residues 

4,127 

1,271 

4,044 

robiicco - ininiaiuifacturcd 

686 

82 

827 

Soybeans 

4,067 

3,629 

11,478 

Pats aiul tallow 

1,413 

1,431 

2,314 

Oil --soybean 

904 

773 

1,046 

Misccllaneons food preparations . 

. 875 

1,290 

1,199 

Oil-fixeil vegetable 

338 

500 

2.34 

Other agricultural products 

3.286 

4,434 

6,475 

Total 

27,257 

29,760 

70,348 


'NoI available. 


Suurce: U.S. Rneign Agricultural Trade Statistical Report. 
Calciular I97.t and Calendar 1974, Econ. Res. Serv.. 
U.S. Oept. Apr. 


LEBANON: HIGHLIGHTS ON GEOGRAPHY, 
POPULATION, AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Item 

Unit 

Amount 

Area 



Total 

1 ,000 sq, mi. 

4 

Agricultural land 

percent of total 

31 

Agricultural land per 



capita 

acres 

0.2 


LEBANON: HIGHLIGHTS ON GEOGRAPHY, 
POPULATION, AND I'lNANClAL POSITION -Con tinned 


Item 

Unit 

Amount 

Population -1973 


3.1 

Potal 

million 

Growth per square mile 

percent 

3.0 

Persons per sijuurc mile 

number 

810 

Urban 

percent 

43 

Labor force in agriculture 

percent 

19 

Literacy rate 

percent of po]). 

86 

GNP-l 972 prices 

Total -1972 

mil. U.S. duls. 

2,075 

Cbovvth rate 

percent 

3.3 

Per capita 

U.S. dols. 

700 

Per capita growth rate 

percent 

.3 

1 ’ 0 re iun c xch a n go - 1 9 74 

Onicial reserves 

mil. U..S. dols. 

1,674 


Sources: Near Rost and Soatli Asia: k'conomic Growth Trench, 
U.S. Agency for International Development, 1974. 


World Moitetarv Conditions in Relation to Agricuittiral 
Trade, Econ. Res. Serv.; U.S. Dc|)t. Agr., May 1975. 

World Military expenditures and Arms Trade, U.S. 
Anns Control and Disarmament Agency, 1963-73. 


Saudi Arabia 

Embassy of Saudi Arabia 
1520 18th Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
Phone: (202)483-2100 

Consulate General 
633 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 10017 
Phone: (212) 371-0480 


U.S. Embassy 
Palestine Road 
Riiwais, Jidda, Saudi Arabia 
Phone: 53410; 541 10, 52188 

Downtown Commercial Office 
Jidda Palace Hotel 
Phone: 24226, 32949 

Consulate General 
Dhahran, Saudi Arabia 
Phone: 43200 
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A«;ii{;{jltiiial Situation 


Suipiisingly, iigiiciiltuic is an iniportaiU sector in the 
Saudt economy. Althougli it accoinils for less than 6 
percent of the GNP (197.3 figmes), it provides a 
livelihood for about half of Lite population. 

Despite a marked .shift from wheat to vegetables in 
the irrigated areas of central Saudi Arabia, wheat 
*'‘>'1' 88,000 tons in 1973 to about 
1.0,000 in 1974. Two other traditional Saudi crops, 
watermelon and dates, also experienced output increases 
ciiteipri.se.s now produce about 8 
million froMii chickens and about 70 percent of the 
market supply ofeggs an^uaII 3 ^ 


Future lmj)orl Requirejtrents 

III the current development plan, the Government 
proposes investments to make tlie agricultural sector 
more efficient and more productive. Specifically, the 
baiidis wish to incrca.se the yields of wheat, vegetables, 
and alfalla tlirougli increased fertilizer and water use and 
uie introduction of new varieties of seeds. Tliey also 

propose an 8 percent annual increase in meat produc- 
tion. 

In spite of these developments, Saudi Arabia is 
expected to import large qutintities of coarse grains, 
approximately 1 million metric tons by 1980, and 
probably 500,000 tons of rice by that time. Three new 
flour mills now tinder construction will add to the 
demand for imported wheat. The heavily subsidized 
dairy and beef cattle program will necessitate the import 
of large numbers of sheep and cattle by the end of this 
decade, as well as fortified feeclstuffs and additional 
leccigrains, 

7 lie influx of Saudis into tijc major cities and the 
glowing income oi city dwcileis presage rapidly incrcas- 
ing demand for processed foods in Jidda, Riyadh, and 
Mecca. Tlie development of American type supermarkets 
should enhance this demand growth. Proce.ssed foods 
tliat might be sotight include fruit juices, bakery 
products, frozen beef and poultry, and tomato and meat 
sauces. 


Bu.sinoss Customs 


Businesses and .shops open at 8; 30 a.m. and close at 
1:30 p.m. for lunch; tliey arc reopened from 4:30 p.m. 
to 8:00 p.m. Government office.s operate 8:00 a.m. to 
2:00 p.ni. 

Infrastmcturc 

Tlie major ports are Daniman on the Arabian (Per- 
sian) Gulf and Jidda on the Red Sea, both of which have 
been recently modernized. Although some mechaniza- 
tion is now being used, container shipnjgnts cannot be 


liflcd. Grain storage facililics are limited for liolli cereals 
and feedstuifs. Tims, grains and cereals nuisl be im- 
ported ill sacks, flic Minislry orCommcrce and Industry 
lias issued contracts for the constniclion of a large 
miniber of silos, and tlie grain storage situation should 
improve in tlie near future. Tlie waiting period at the 
ports is cunentiy about 5 days. Tiiree airfields serve 
international carriers; Jidda, Riyadh, and Dluihraii, and 
Iwo new airports are now tinder construction, one at 
Riyadli and the other at Jidda. Because of llic recog- 
nized need for better transportation, tlie .Saudi Arabian 
iialioiial airline is investing heavily in widc-bocly jet air 
carriers. 

Internal transportation in Saudi Arabia is rapidly 
improving bin still rudimentary. Tliere is a single railroad 
ol 350 miles connecting Riyadli and Dammaii on tlie 
Arabian Guli. Of llic 14.000 milc.s of roadway, 4,800 
ntiles are liard surfaced. Because of these limitations the 
best mode oi internal transportation is by air. 

1 ariff.s and Trade Restrictions 

All agricultural goods have free entry except for 
poultry meat on whicii there is a 10 iierccnt ad valorem 
duty to protect the local poultry market. 


VALOR OF U.S. AOUICULTURAL EXPORTS 
TO SAUDI ARABIA, 1972-74 


tin 1,000 (Mim s! 


Commodity 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Poultry and offals -fresh, 
frozen 

202 

518 

441 

Wheat "Uumilled 

0 

3,916 

0 

Rice- (nil led 

16,279 

3 1 ,965 

55.028 

Wheat Hour 

9,101 

14,835 

36,647 

hr Hit and vegetable juice 

522 

816 

1,300 

Vegelul)lcs-pre pared, and 
preserved 

174 

315 

565 

Prepared animal feeds, nec^ ... 

523 

2,375 

3,340 

Sauces and mixed seasoning . . . 

440 

735 

657 

Oil -soybean 

(^) 

95 

822 

Oi! -fixed vei;e table 

523 

933 

2,389 

Miscellaneous food prepara- 
tions 

1,166 

3,448 

1,538 

Other agricultural products , 

3,884 

5,594 

7,30! 

Total . . 

32,814 

65,545 

110,028 


Sicc-Nol elsewhere classified. 
“Not available. 


Source: U,S, Forem Asrkuitural Trade Statistical Report, 
Calendar 1973 and Calendar 1974, Kcon. Res, Serv 
U.S. Dept. Agr. 
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SAUDI ARABIA: MIGHLIGHTS ON GCOCiRAPHY, 
POPULATION, AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Item 

1 

Unit 

Amount 

Aren 



1'otiil 

1,000 sq. mi. 

830 

At^riculUiral lajui 

percent of total 

40 

Agricultural laml i>cr 

capita (mostly pasture) 

acres 

36 

?o[uilation -1973 

rotal 

millions 

5.9 

Grow 111 rale 

percent 

2.7 

Persons per scimirc mile 

n umber 

10 

Urban 

percent 

25 

Libor force in agriculture 

percent 

60 

Literacy rale 

percent of pop. 

15 

GNP- 1972 prices 

Total -1972 

mil. U.S. ilols. 

4,439 

Growth rate 

percent 

9-4 

Per capita 

U.S. dels. 

778 

Per capita grovvtfi rate 

percent 

6.5 

lb reign exchange -1974 

Official reserves 

mil. U.S. flols. 

14,285 


Sources: Near liast and South Asia: hconomic Growth Trends, 
U.S. Agency for International Development, 1974, 


World Monetary Conditions in Relation to Agricultural 
Trade, Leon. Res. Scrv*, U.S, Dept. Agr., May 1975. 

World Military Expenditures and Arms Trade, U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 1963-73. 


Mamifac til reel and processed foods must meet the 
following standards'. 

1. The name of the packaged food (noted as to 
whether or not it is artificial), net contents, 
and list of ingredients must be printed in Arabic 
on the package. (Importers assert that this will not 
be enforced until 1976.) 

2. Products containing additives must be properly 
labeled. For example, if a fruit juice is diluted 
with water, it must be labelled as a “fruit drink.” 

3. Islamic law forbids the consumption of any pork 
products. Therefore, any food containing a proch 
net which might be construed as being a derivative 
of pork (e.g. gelatin) must be labeled for true 
identity (e.g. beef gelatin). Failure to do so will 
prevent entry. 

4. All poultry shipped to tSaudi Arabia must be 
certified to have been slauglitered in conformance 
with Moslem law. 


5. Any alcoholic beverage, including wine, or any 
producl rchilcd to alcoholic beverage (e.g. wine 
vinegar) or any beverage containing alcohol (e.g. 
vanilla extract) is denied entry. 

Syria 

Kmbassy of Syrian Arab Republic 
Watergate 600, Rm. 1 120 
600 New Hampshire Ave., N.W. 

Washington. D.C. 20037 
Phone: (202) 965-2005 


U.S. Embassy 
Rue al-Mansour, No. 2 
Damascus, Syria 
Phone: 332814 

Agricultural Silualiou 

Syria is essentially an agrarian country, with two- 
thirds of the population dependent on agriculture for 
their primary or secondary means of livelihood, Reason- 
able rainfall in 1973/74 resulted in a normal 1-million- 
mctric-ton wheal harvest in 1974, and this production 
should be equaled hi 1975, Barley production for 1974 
was 500,000 metric tons, a level 'also expected for 1975, 
About 86 percent of the cotton fields are irrigated. 
Cotton production declined from 156,000 tons in 1973 
to about 142.000 in 1974 because of a shift to more 
prcHtable crops (vegetables) and problems in dislribut- 
Ing irrigation water. 

Future Import KccinirenumLs . 

The World Bank loaned Syria $73 million in Marcli 
1974 for developing the Balikh basin with irrigation 
water from the Euphrates Dam, This project could 
double the amount of land now under irrigation and 
would allow Syria to revitalize its agricultural sector after 
mediocre years in 1973 and 1974. Part of the newly 
irrigated land will be dedicated to growing cotton, 
another section will be used for wheat, and a small part 
will go to forage. Despite this project, sales of wheat, 
rice, feedgrains. soybean products, and tobacco are 
anticipated. New textile' facilitie.s could mean smaller 
cotton exports from Syria. 

The Syrian Ministry of Agriculture has construction 
plans for 10 large state poultry farms tliat will produce 
195 million eggs and 22 million broilers annually. Such 
production could double Syrian egg output by the end 
of 1977, but to reach this goal Syria wili have to increase 
its imports of poultry feeds. Syria Is also interested in 
purchasing dairy breeding cattle. 

The small population of Syria and the still limited per 
capita GNP both hinder Syria’s potential as a market for 
processed foods. 
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Business Customs 

Between 70 and SO percent of Syria’s importing is 
done by ti)c Goveniriieni. The trading oiganl/'ation for 
agricultnriJ commodities is: 

TAI CO - Foreign Trade Organization for Chemi- 
cals and Foodstuffs 
P.O. Box No. 893 
0am a sc us, Syrian Arab Republic 

Responsibilities: Canned Hsh, baby food, raw 
hides and skins, raw sugar, prepared and pre- 
served loods,and rice. 

I AFCO maintains a list of world suppliers for each of 
the items in widdi it deals. American companies 
interested in trading with this organization are required 
to get their names appropriately registered and to 
liirnish pmduct specifications and conditions of sale. 
When TAFCO wants to import a particular commodity, 
it contacts the relevant world .suppliers to get current 
pi ice quotatiojis and information on delivery schedules. 
Ill tlie final grant of tenders, price competitiveness, the 
integrity of the supplier, and preferences dictated by* 
piiymcnts agreements with other countries are all rele- 
vant. 

Other agricultural goods are imported by: 

MONOTAB — Syrian 7'obacco Monopoly 
P.O. Box No. 616 
Damascus, Syrian Arab Republic 

Responsibility: Tobacco leaf 

ALBAN — Syrian Arab Co., Dairy and Products 
P.O. Box No. ] 82 
Damascus, Syrian Arab Republic 

Responsibilities: Milk powder and dairy products 

Public Organization for Cereals and Milling 
Youssef Azmeh Square 
Damascus, Syrian Arab Republic 

Responsibilities: Wheat, flour, peas, and lentils 

General Organization for Fodder 
1*01 1 Said Street 87 
P.O. Box 4597 

Damascus. Syrian Arab Republic 

Responsibilities: Soybeans, soybean meal, corn, 
and feed ingredients 

I^or information on otlier products, contact: 

Ministry of Economy and Foreign Trade 
Foreign Trade Departmcnt/Gcneral Director 
Damascus, Syrian Arab Republic 


Private importcr.s may import goods that are outsicie 
die purview ol a government trading organization, but 
they must get a license from the Ministry ol' ficonomy 
and Foreign Traric in Damascus. The Syrian Government 
lias eased licensing restrictions, and now licenses arc 
freely given when imports are financed abroad by 
suppliers’ credits of at least 1 year. Liccn.ses arc normally 
valid for 6 montiis, but a 3-month extension will be 
granted il tlie goods have already been dispatched and 
extension is .souglit before tlie expiration dale of the 
license. 

Businesses and Government offices arc closed on 
rcligiou.s and secular lioHdays. Secular liolidays include 
National Unity Day (February 22), Independence Day 
(April 12), and Labor Day (May 1). WIten a legal lioliday 
(alls on a Friday, tlie following day liccomcs a holiday. 

Infiiisiriicliiie 

Syria s Mediterranean coast piuvides several natural 
harbors. The principal port is Latakia wliicb was recently 
enlarged and modernized witli tiie addition of several 
giain elevators. Tartus, lartlier south, has been developed 
in recent years to handle general cargo. 

A new international airport was recently opened at 
Damascus. Fhc national air carrier, Syrian Ai'ab Airlines, 
selves the nation s major cities and operates extensively 
abroad. 

Syria’s internai transportation system is coiiccntraled 
in tlie western part ot the country and runs generally in 


VALUi; OP U.s. AGRICULTURAL PXI*OR IS 
TO SYRIA, 1972-74 

Ihi 1,000 ihllarsi 


Oiiiiimxiity 

1972 

r 1973 

• 1974 

Wheut, urimillod 

. 3.102 

0 

(1 

Tohacco, uiiniilk'il 

652 

1,319 

6,980 

RiciMnillcd 

5 

50 

0 

I ’lUx iiiid oils - 11 11 j mat 

9 

14 

13 

Seeds for plant iim 

1 13 

77 

218 

Milk and cieani “drictl 

{) 

(4 

0 

rood preparations, nee* . . . 

34 

85 

62 

Hides and skins 

0 

19 

0 

Dietetic. Infant cereal . . 

148 

15 

2 

Other ayricultural products .... 

25 

49 

130 

3*0 ta I 

4,088 

1,642 

7,405 

' neC"Nol elsewhere classified. 


Source: US. I'oreinn ARricuUtml Trade Statistical Report. 
Ciilcndar 197.3 and Calomlar 1974, Econ, Res. Serv., 
U.S. Dcp(. Agr. 
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SYRIA: MKillLKiMTS ON CJF.OCRAPI [Y, 
FOI’ULATION, AND I’lNANCIAL POSH ION 


lU'iii 

Utiii 

Amoiini 

All”! 



TiXal 

1 ,000 s(i. mi. 

71 

Agrii'iillijml laiul 

per Lent of total 

61 

Ayiicultural laud per 

aipilii 

acres 

4.1 

Populatioii -1973 

Tola! 

millions 

6.9 

(irnwth rate 

percent 

3.3 

Persons per s(iuare uple 

nil in her 

100 

Urban 

percent 

44 

Labor lb ire in agricii!tnie 

pereent 

5f> 

Literary rate 

percent of pop. 

31 

GN1'-1972 (lolhirs 

Tol;il-1972 

mil. U.S. dols. 

2,035 

Growth rate 

percent 

6.3 

Per capita 

U.S. ilols. 

304 

Per cijpita grtnvtii rate 

percent 

2.9 

Foreign e\clnmgc - • 1974 

Official reserves 

mil. U.S. dols. 

835 


Sources: Near luist and Soil ih /Uia: Economk GrowHh Trends, 
U.S. Agency for liUernnlion«l Development, 1974, 

International h'inancial Statistics, international Mone- 
tary I 'utid, April 1975. 

n north-south direction. Tlie 4,300 miles of asphalt* 
covered roads are the most important means of trans- 
port. The (jovcniment own.s and operates the 476 miles 
of railroad track. ThivS rail network is actively being 
expanded wilJt a line under construction from the port 
city of Latakia to Aleppo In the northwest, and then to 
Kanisliii, the, most eastern region near the Iraqi border. 

Tariffs and Trade Ilestric lions 

Imports arc divided into three categories: 

1 . Prohibited imports- mosWy goods produced do- 
mcsticidly; 

2. Suspended imports - goods temporarily not per- 
mitted for balance of payments or other protec- 
tive reasons; 

3. Other imports “goods allowed in with authoriza- 
tion from the Ministry of Economy and Foreign 
Trade 

Occasionally the Government may enact a foreign 
exchange budget in order to preserve foreign exchange 
holdings. Such a budget sets quota limitations for a large 


imiuber of imports, and both state oigani/.a (ions and the 
private sector must t unci ion within these guidelines. 

Since the end of 1970 there has been considerable 
liboralizatio[i of import rules, though the basic frame- 
work remains (he same. Several food items, such as 
wheat, barley, oats, meat, preserved food, and edible fats 
and oils, have been struck from tlie prohibited or 
suspended lists. 

Bahrain 

Consulate of the State of Bahrain 
PcrnianetU Mission to the United Nations 
605 Third Avenue 
New York, N.Y, 10016 
Phone: (2 1 2) 75 1-8805 


U.S. Embassy 

P.O.Box 40! 

Manama, Bahrain 

Phone: 8331 

Agricnlltinil Situation 

About 9 percent of the land area in Bahrain is used 
for agriculture, tlie bulk of which is sandy, rocky, and 
saline, with very little water for irrigation. Therefore, 
agricultural production is limited. The most iniporlaiit 
crops grown in Bahrain arc vegetables and tropical fruits, 
with some eggs and other poultry products supplied 
locally. In the area of livestock and meal, Bahrain must 
import almost all of its needs. 

Future Import He(purement.s 

Because of the natural limitations on agricultural 
productioji, Bahrain will continue to import a large 
range of agricultural commoclUics. Traditional import 
items arc rice, beverage bases, and feed for tlie small 
poultry indttsiry. The high standard of living and the 
concentration of population in the cities of Manama and 
Muharraq indicate tliat Bahrain is a suitable market for 
processed foods. Canned fruit juices, frozen beef, poul- 
try and egg products, tomato sauces, dried milk, and 
bakery goods will be in great demand. 

Business Gustonis 

Commercial establishments arc open from 8:00 a. in. 
to 1:00 p.m. and 2:00 p.m. to 4:30 p.ni. in the winter, 
and from 8:00 a.in. to 1:30 p.m. in tJic summer. The 
work week is from Saturday through Thursday. In 
addition to Moslem religious holidays, National Day on 
December 16 is a business holiday. 
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Infrastructure 

is easily accessible to all forms of transporta- 
tion. The completion of the deep-water port at Mina 
Sul tun II j)rovities warehouses for transshipment and 
storage, and berths for six oceangoing vessels. However, 
container shipments still cannot be lifted. Bahrain 
International Airport can accommodate the largest jets. 

Internal transportation is by road. The larger islands 
in the archipelago are connected by causeways. 

Tiu’iffs an<l 1'rade Reslriclions 

Import dtities are 5 percent ad valorem on food and 
7.5 percent on cooking oils. No restrictions arc imposed 
on the importation of pork products, and there are no 
regulations regarding labels. 


VALUh: or U.S. AORICULTURAL liXrORTS 
TO RAMRAiN, 1972-74 

jJn 1,000 dollar sj 


1 

Commodity 

1972 

j 1973 

1974 

Beef iiiul veal “Ire.'ili imd frozen 

20 

109 

15 

Poultry fresh and frozen 

62 

74 

138 

Wtieae-unmillecl 

(>) 

0 

466 

Rice -ill busk or luiskcd 

20 

39 

0 

Rice -mil led 

11 

142 

537 

Fruit and vegetables juice -. 

191 

243 

356 

Vege tables ""prepared and prc.servcd . 

24 

51 

116 

l)icletic\ infant cereal 

42 

23 

57 

Prepared anirnals feeds 

58 

73 

219 

Sauces and mixed seasonings 

11 

62 

80 

Fatsand tallows 


0 

278 

Oil -fixed vegetable 

25 

26 

130 

Sugar, syrnp 

58 

65 

69 

Miscelhi neons food jirciiara lions .... 

267 

442 

466 

Otber agricultural products 

329 

519 

774 

Total 

M18 

1,868 

3,701 


*Nol iivaiiiible. 


Source: U.S. Fordf^u Amcultural Trade Statistical Report, 
C’aleiidar 1973 and Calendar 1974, Peon. Res. Serv., 
U.S. 


BAHRAIN: HIGHLIGHTS ON GEOCIRAPHY, 
POPULATION, AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Item 

Unit 

A mo mi t 

Area 



Total 

1,000 sq. mi. 

.26 

Agricultural land 

percent of total 

9 

Agricultural land per 



capita 

acres 

65 


BAHRAIN: HlGHLIGHTwS ON GEOGRAPHY, 
POPULATION, AND FINANCIAL POSITION-Conlinued 


Item 

Unit 

Amount 

Population “1973 



Total 

millions 

.231 

Growth rate 

))ereent 

3.1 

Persons per square mile 

number 

.89 

Urbiin 

percent 

(') 

Labor force in agriculture 

percent 

7 

Literacy rate 

percent of (k)]\ 

(’) 

GNP - 1972 dollars 

Total- 1972 

mil. U.S. dols. 

188. H 

Growth rate 

percent 

(') 

Per capita 

U.S. dols. 

874 

Per capita growth rate 

liercont 

(') 

Foreign exchange- -1974 

Official reserves 

mil. U.S. dols. 

161.5 

(Sept. 1974) 


* Not available. 


Sources: Bahrain- Recent Fconomic Developments, Interna- 
tional Monetary Ihind, February 14, 1975, SM/75/27. 

World Military Fxpenditurcs and Arms Trade, U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 1963-73. 

Oman 

Embassy of tire Sultanate of Oman 
2342 Massachusetts Avenue, N,W, 

Washington, D.C. 20008 
Phone: (202)387-1980 


LkS, Embassy 
P.O. Box 966 
Muscat, Oman 
Plione: Muscat 2021 
Muscat 301 

AgriculUiral Situation 

A large percentage of the Omani population is 
employed in the agriculture sector. New irrigation 
projects helped boost the output of sorghum and millet 
to over 40,000 tons in 1974, and nearly 3,000 tons of 
wheat were harvested. Tomato and vegetable production 
were 25,000 and 7,000 tons, respectively in 1974. 

Future Import Requirements 

Omani imports will continue to be dominated by rice, 
mainly the parboiled long-grain variety. However, a 
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sutldeti increase in the dejnand for processed foods is 
anlicipalcd us new siipeiniarkets and interniUional hotels 
open. The growing number of foreign technicians in 
Oman could provide a stable market for meat products, 
canned vegetables, and other processed foods. 

lufrastruciiirc 

International airline service is available at Bait and 
Falaj near Mutrah. Most goods are imported by sea, 
passing through Muscat. 

Tariffs and Trade Restrictions 

Tariffs on agricultural commodities are not restric- 
tive. 


VALUE OF U,S. AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS TO 
OMAN, 1972-74 

fin 1,000 dollars] 


Commodity 

1972 ^ 

1973 

1974 

Ricc-millcd 

1 

1,290 

29 

Corn -unmilled 

(') 

6 

3 

Wheat flour 

(M 

0 

8 

Fruit and nuts-prepared and 


10 

14 

preserved 

0 

Dietetic, infant cereal 

7 

1 

4 

Vegetables (leguminous) -dried 

1 

11 

5 

Prepared animal feeds I 

(’) 

0 

38 

Seeds for planting 

4 

5 

12 

Oil “fixed vegetable 

0) 

1 

10 

Miscellaneous food preparations .... 

V) 

7 

no 

Oilier agricultural products 

6 

20 

79 

Total 

19 

1,35! 

312 


’ Not available. 

Source; U.S. Forcif^n Agricultural Trade Statistical Report, 
Calendar 1973 and Calendar 1974, Econ. Res. Serv., 
U.S. Dept. Agr. 


OMAN; HIGHLIGHTS ON GEOGRAPHY, 
POPULATION, AND FINANCIAL POSITION 


Item 

Unit 

Amount 

Area 



Total 

1,000 sq. ml. 

100 

Agricultural land 

percent of total 

20 

Agricultural land per 



capita 

acres 

17. S 


OMAN : HIGtlLlGHTS ON GPOGRAPIIY, 
POPULATION, AND FINANCIAL POSITION-Coiitiiujcd 


Item ^ 

Unit 

j Amount 

Populadon * 1973 

Total 

millions 

721 

Grow til rate 

percent 

3.0 

' Person per s(|uare mile 

number 

7.2 

Urban 

percent 

5 

Labor force in agriculture 

percent 

73 

Literacy rate 

percent ot‘ poj). 

5 

GN1*-1972 prices 

Tolal-1972 

mil. U.S.dols. 

331 

Growth rate 

percen t 

22 

Per capita 

U.S. (U)ls. 

473 

Per capita growtli rate 

percent 

18.4 

I 'orcign cxcliange "-1971 

Official reserves 

mil, U.S. dols. 

243 


Sources: Backgroiml Notes: Oman, U.S. Department of Slate, 
1973. 

World Military Expenditures and Arms 'D'adc. U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 1963-73. 

Qatar 

Embassy of Qatar 

2721 Connecticut Avenue, N.W, 

Washington, D.C. 20008 
Phone: (202) 332-2300 


U.S. Embassy 
Farig Bin Oinran 
P.O.Box 2399 
Doha, Qatar 

Phone: 87701, 87702, 87703 
Agricnituial Situation 

Qatar has some of the world poorest soil for 
growing fruits and vegetables. With Government initia- 
tive, vegetable production increased from 1,708 tons in 
1960 to21, 500 tons in 1971 .TIowever, since 1971, both 
area planted to vegetables and output have declined 
because laborers are finding higher paying jobs in 
industry and commerce. 

Future Import Requirenicnts 

U.S, rice sales should continue to be substantial and 
there could be increases in consumer goods sales. 
Consumer products with potential for growth arc frozen 
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meats-, frozen poultry products, dried milk, canned fruits 
and vegetables, meal sauces, lioney, and popcorn. 

BiLsiiiass Customs 

Connnercial hours are Saturday tiirougli Thursday, 
8:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. aiid 4:00 p.m. to 6:30 p.ni. 

Infrastriictiiro 

Doha International Airport accommodates jumbo jets 
and is served by several international airlines, A major 
port improvement project was undertaken in 1967, 
which included dredging of a ^eep-water channel at 
Doha port and deep-water bcrtlis for four or five ships. 
The project was completed in 1969, and gives Qatar 
direct transportation links with the rest of the world. 

Internal transportation is by road. Roads linking 
Doha to other major cities are paved and a road linking' 
Qatar to Saudi Arabia was recently completed. 

Tariffs and Trade Ilestrietions 

A uniform 2.5 percent ad valorem duty applies to 
nearly all Imported goods, and all goods, except for 
alcoholic beverages, may be imported without specific 
licensing or exchange controls. However, importation is 
liniiteci to Qatari nationals or firms, making local 
contacts essential for successful trading. 


VALUE OF U.S. AGRICULTURAL EXKJRTS TO 
QATAR, 1972-74 

I hi l,0Q0 iloUmsf 


Commodity 

1972 ■ 

1973 

1974 

Poultry and offals - fresh niul fro/en. 

C) 

H 

44 

Milk and cream -dried 

C) 

2 

10 

Rice '- milled 

C) 

17 

1,037 

Wheat Hour 

(’) 

8 

10 

Dietetic, infant cereal 

e) 

8 

18 

1‘ruit and nuts- prepared and 




preserved 

(’) 

18 

20 

Sugar, syruji 

C) 

33 

40 

Saiieo’; and fnixed seasonings 

(’) 

27 

30 

Miscelhmcmis food preparations, nec‘ 

C) 

166 

204 

Non-alcoholic hevernges 

e) 

0 

29 

Oil -fixed vegetable 

(’) 

9 

31 

Other agricultural products 

C) 

94 

126 

Total 

C) 

390 

1,599 





‘ nee-Not elsewhere classified. 
^Not available. 


Source: U.S. Foreign Agricultural Trade Statistical Report, 
Calendar 1973 and Calendar 1974, Econ. Res. Serv., 
U.S, Dept. Agr, 


QATAR: HIGHLIGHTS ON GEOGRAPHY, 
POPULATION, AND FINANCIAL POvSI I ION 


Item 

Unit 

Amount 

Area 



Total 

1,000 s(i. mi. 

6 

Agricultural laud 

percent of total 

1‘) 

Agricultural land per 

capita 

acres 

(') 

Population- 1973 

Total 

[nillions 

.086 

Growth rate 

percent 

2,4 

Persons ()er scpiare mile 

number 

14 

Urbiut 

percent 

(M 

Labor force in agriculture 

percent 

C) 

Literacy rate 

percent of pop. 

20 

GN P-1972 prices 

Total -1972 

mil. U.S. dols. 

380 

Growth rate 

percent 

(‘) 

Per capita 

U.S. dols. 

4,525 

Per capita growth rate 

percent 

(' ) 

Foreign exchange -1972 

Official reserves 

mil. U.S. dols. 

295 


’ Not available. 


Sources: Backj^rouud Notes: State of Qatar, U.S. Department 
of State, 1973. 

World Military [expenditures and Arms Trade, U.S. 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 1963-73. 


United Arab Emirates 

Embassy of the United Arab Emirates 
600 New Hampshire Avenue, N.W. 
Suite 740 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
Phone: (202) 338-6500 


U.S, Embassy 
Box 2203 
Arabian Gulf 
Abu Dhabi, U.A.E, 

Phone: 61534 

Agricuiltiiral Situation 

The United Arab Emirates (U.A.E,) has a relative 
paucity of natural resources otlier than oil; however, an 
effort has been made to make the U.A.E. self-sufficient 
in some products. A new date orchard of about 20,000 
hectares has been planted in Ras al-Kharmih, and dates 
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jirc also grown along tlic coast of Fujairah, one of the 
smaller Fhni rates. The Government has also financed 
expansion in the irrigated area around the Buraimi Oasis 
at ah Ain a greenhouse project for growing vegetables at 
Saclikgah Island, 

Estimates for crop production in 1974 include 

75.000 tons of vegetables, 22,000 tons of dates, and 

30.000 tons of sorghum and millet. Most of the 
tomatoes, cucumbers, lettuce, and eggplant sold in the 
U.A.E, are produced locally. 

h’ulure Import Flcquiromeiils 

As Willi the other Arabian Peninsula states, the 
U.A.E. must import nearly all of its food requireniients, 
except for dales and vegetables. Rice and cooking oil 
imports sliould continue to be significant. Abu Dhabi's 
plans to build a flQijr mill, suggesting that wheat imports 
will eventually replace Hour imports, and (he construc- 
tion of a soft drink factory will require the import of 
beverage syrups. 

Tire consumer goods market is highly sophisticated, 
particularly in Abu Dhabi and Dubai. Frozen red meats, 
frozen poultry products, canned fruits and juices, dried 
milk, bakery products, and other processed foods are 
readily accepted from U.S. suppliers. Expansion of 
modern grocery marketing facilities might enhance the 
already existing demand for consumer goods. 


VALUK OF D.S. AGRICULTURAL EX1K)RTS TO THE 
UNITED ARAB EMIRATES, 1972-74 

jin } MO dollar^! 


Commodity 

1972 1 

1973 

1974 

Beef and veal -fresh and frozen 

3 

62 

65 

Poultry and offals-frcsh and frozen . 

41 

58 

98 

Milk and cream -dried 

19 

4 

85 

Rice-milled 

30 

1,143 

465 

Wheat Hour 

53 

388 

1,104 

Bakery products 

17 

25 

84 

I’niit and vegetable Juices 

69 

122 

394 

Vegetables -prepared and preserved 
(cx.cl, dried and frozen) 

52 

108 

301 

Sauces and mixed seasonings 

26 

77 

161 

Miscellaneous food preparations, ncc’ 

207 

314 

546 

Vegetable saps and extracts 

18 

345 

636 

Oil “fixed vegetable 

49 

70 

302 

Other agricultural products 

300 

782 

1,479 

Total 

917 

3,576 

6,051 


* ncc-Not elscwUcrc classified. 


Source: V.S, Foreif^n Agricultural Trade Stathtical Report, 
Calendar 1973 and Calendar 1974, Econ. Res. Serv., 
U.S. Dept. Agr, 


UNITED ARAB EMIRATES: HIGHLIGHTS ON 
GEOGRAPHY, POPULATION, AND 
I INANCIAL msITlON 


item 

Unit ^ 

Amount 

Area 



Total 

1,000 sq. mi. 

30 

Agricultural land 

percent of total 

(M 

Agricultural land per 

capita 

acres 

(M 

Population -1973 

Total 

millions 

.211 

Growth rate 

percent 

3.4 

Persons per s(|nare mile 

number 

7 

Urban 

percent 

(') 

Libor force in agriculture 

percent 

15 

Literacy rate 

percent of pop. 

(M 

GNP-1972 dollars 

T()t:il-1973 

mil. U.S. dels. 

1,305 

Growth rate 

percent 

35.9 

Per capita 

U.S, dols. 

6,189 

Per capita growth rate 

percent 

31.4 

Foreign cxeli:mgc-1972 

Official reserves 

mil. U.S. dols. 

403.6 


' Not available. 


Sources: United Arab Kmirates-Recent Fconomic Develop- 
menu, International Monetary I’und, February 12, 
1974, SM/74/27. 

World Military Expenditures and Anns Trade, U.S. 
Anns Control and Disarmament Agency, 1963-73. 


Business Customs 

Shops open Saturday througli Thursday, 8:00 a.m. to 
1:30 p.m. and 4:00 p.m, to 8:00 p.in.; commercial 
offices open 8:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m. and 2:00 p.m, to 
4:30 p.m. U.A.E. National Day, a business holiday, is 
celebrated on December 2. Traditional Moslem holidays 
are also celebrated. 

Personal contact is a must in the U.A.E. due to the 
import privileges accorded local merchants. 

Infrastructure 

Abu Dhabi, Dubai, and Sharjah all have international 
airports serviced by flights from London. Dubai, with a 
modern deep-water port, is the main conirnerciul center 
and the principal entrepot for the region. 

The truck is the best mode of cargo delivery within 
and among the cities. 
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Tarings and 1'iad<^ lle.stric Lioiis 

Trade controls are limited to proliibitions of pork and 
a I coll ol for religious reasons. Import licenses and ex- 
change permits are not required, and food goods enter 
under a non restrictive trade policy. 

Yemen Arab Republic 

Embassy of the Yemen Arab Republic 
600 New Manipsbire Avenue, NAV. 

Suite 860 

Washington, D,C. 20036 
Flione: (202) 9654760 

Consulate oC the Yemen Arab Republic 
2li E.43r(l Street, Suite 2402 
New York, N.Y. 1 00 1 7 
Phone: (2 1 2) 986*0990 


U,S. Embassy 

P.O.Box 1 088 

SaiYii, Yemen Arab Republic 

Phone: 2790 or 5826 

Agricultural Situation 

Drought conditions in 1 974 reduced output ol' most 
grains, especially wheat, .sorghum, and millet. Wheat 
output fell below 50,000 incirie tons, while that of 
soiglunn and millet was below 650,000 in 1 974, 
compaicd to about I million tuns in 1973. 

Fruit and vegetable production have both expanded 
at a rapid rate, with vegetable production in 1 974 almosl 
double the 100,000 tons harvested in 1970. Cotton 
production increased from 1,919 tons in 1969/70 to an 
estimated 20,000 tuns in 1974/75. 

Because of its relatively mild climate and fertile land, 
Yemen's agriculture is expected to remain a viable 
component of that nalion's economy. 

Future Import lle(|uirotnenLs 

The Yemen Arab Republic (Y.A.R.) has markedly 
increased wheat and rice imports in recent years, and 
these two commodities will probably continue to domi- 
nate U.S. shipments to that country. Oilseed-oil, dairy 
products, and vegetable seeds-arc also likely agricullnrat 
exports to Yemen. 

Imports of processed food are expected to rise as 
more technicians move to Yemen. However, the current 
low level of urbanization, weakness of the mtcrnal 
transportation system, and low per capita income in the 
as 3 wliolc iiulicate that the Y.A.R. cannot yet 
dcred a market for consumer-ready products. 


VALUF': or U.S. acricul i ui^al rxroK i s to 
mil YI-MEN ARAB RITUBLIC, 1972-74 

/In /.OOOi/ollarsI 


Commodity 

1972 

1973 

1974 

Wheal -'•uriiiiilkcl 

0 

4,941 

3,028 

Rice -milled 

44 H 

118 

2,340 

Dietetic and inrani cereal 

2 

271 

234 

Vege 1 a bles -prepared and preserved . 

C) 

0 

43 

Miscellaneous lood preparations, ncc' 

35 

45 

li 

Oil -soybean 

0 

216 

502 

To 1) ac CO u n Ilia n u fa c t iired 

714 

0 

0 

Ollier agricultural products 

75 

26 

25 

'lotal 

1,274 

5,617 

6,183 


' ncc - - Not elsewhere di»ssilled. 
^ Not aviulablc. 


Source: (/..V. I^'orvii^n Ai^riculiurai 'I'nulc S {(Hint leal Report, 
Caleiular 1973 ami Calctular 1974, Ixoii. i^cs. Serv., 
U.S, Dept, Agr. 


YEMEN ARAB REPUBLIC (SAN’A): HIUMLIGMTS 
ON GEOGRAPHY, POPULA riON, AND 


riNANClAL POSITION 


Item 

Unit 

Amount 

Area 



4otal 

1,000 sq. mi. 

75 

Agriculture land 

percent of total 

42 

Agricultural land pen' 

capita 

acres 

3.2 

Population -1973 

‘Potal 

million 

6.1 

Growth rate 

percent 

3.1 

Persons per s<|uare mile 

number 

80 

Urban 

percent 

6 

Labor force in agriculture 

percent 

73 

Literacy rate 

percent of pop. 

iO 

GNP-1972 prices 

Total -1972 

mil. U.S. dols. 

480 

Growth rate 

percent 

-6.3 

Per capita 

U.S. dols. 

79 

Per capita growth rate 

percent 

-8.8 

I’o reign exchange - 1974 

Official reserves 

mil. U.S. dols. 

(‘) 


’ Not available. 


Sources: Near ami South Aaia: Economic Growth Trends, 
U.S, Agency for International Development, 1974. 

World Military Expenditures and Arms Trade, U.S. 
Anns Control and UisurmamLMit Agency, 1963-73. 
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Plans are being made for construction of commercial 
cattle fecdlots in Yemen using Saudi Arabian investment 
capital. When these commercial cattle and sheep icedlots 
become more important, imports of corn and prepared 
feeds arc likely. 

Business Customs 

The business week in the Y.A.R., as in other Moslem 
nations, is Saturday through Thursday, 8:30 a.m. to 
1:30 p,ni. and from 4:30 p.ni. to 8:00 p.m. In addition 
to Moslem liolidays, businesses are closed for Revolution 
Day (September 25-27) and National Day (November 5), 

Infrastructure 

Hodeida on the Red Sea is the main port but the port 
at Mocha is currently being improved. There is an 
intci nalional airport at San'a, the capital. 


Lack of internal transportation has been one of the 
major handicaps in the (levciopmenl ot Yemen. Pres- 
ently, there arc only LOGO miles of roads but no 
railroads. Approximately 280 miles ol the roadways are 
paved and the remainder arc gravel roads impassable 
during the rainy season. Recently, the Y.A.R. con- 
structed a road from SaiTa to Hodeida, a distance ol 350 
miles, and the United States constructed a 240-niile road 
from Mocha to San ’a. 

'Fariffs and Trade Regulations 

Since the Government docs most ot the importing, 
tariffs arc not a liinitation on trade. 


APPENDIX A— Tables 


TAIIU: l.-lMlOIlUCilON or I’KlNUrAl ACaUCeUniKAE. PKOIHKTS IJY CfUiNTRV. IV7I 


fin tjifif) nii'trirhmsf 


CouiUry 

Wheat 1 

i 

1 

Itadey | 

! 

('nin 1 

i 

Kice 

1 

i biipes 

f llnJ^ 1, , 1 

Iruil j 

1 1 

t'oMnn 

1 1 
i 1 

1 

ItUlOH' 

sccci 

1 

1 

Siigat 

heels 

NUIL 

Meat 

Algeria 

H50 

(' 1 

5 

5 

1 

AU (M 



(< 

(') 

(' > 

1' 1 

J'gypt 

: 1,750 

(' ) 

2.750 

2,500 

1' I 

1,1120 

450 

Hl.N 


t' 1 

(' 1 

1’ 1 

ban 

.1.700 

K0(l 

tfi 

1,077 

275 

.no 

210 

.l.bt 

1 1 

4,520 

l,9M) 

4 20 

Iraf| 

I.HOO 

H0(l 

tk 

2011 

(' > 

(’) 

11 

20 

10 

.12 

1 ..150 

140 

.Iordan 

2b 7 

HA 

1 


‘M 

12.1 



1 


4.5 

10 

Lebanon 

75 

a 

2 


105 

M)U 



111 

m 

92 

*0 

Syria 

1,050 

500 

ID 

' 

200 

*) 

Hfk 

2.12 

0 

I.Uli 

240 

1 10 


♦ ‘Nciiligiblc or none. 

‘ Not dvailablc. 

’ Oranges ami tangerines only. 


Source: Tfw Agricultural Situatian in Africa aiui hV.v/.'Lvw. I.ci)n. Kes. Serv., U.S. lU'pt. Agr.. May 1975. 
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TAliLt: 2. -MIDDLE liASTtKN COUN'IHIES: CJNI’ ANl) I'OrULATION l•|{0.^■;CT10NS, 1976-80 


Coiiniry 


Aliieri:! 

GNI'-l)iiUon USS' 

ONlVOipiCii-USS' 

l’OPUI..A'[ ION - riKuisniids . . . . 

L'syin 

C;Nl'~l!i«)oii USS‘ 

CiNl>/c:;i|)il;i -USS' 

I’OI’ULA riON—Tlioii.ciiuis . . . . 

Iran 

GNI> -l)illioii USS’ 

GNP/Capila-USS' 

POPULA'i'ION-'ilioiiSiiiuts 

Iraq 

GNP-liillioii USS* 

GNP/Capita-USS' 

POl’ULATION - Thmisamls 

Iordan 

GNP- Billion USS* 

GNP/Qipita-USS' 

POrUUATION-Thoiisaiuls .... 

Kuwait 

GNP-liillion USS* 

GNP/Capila-USS* 

POPULATION-riiou.'iaiuls 

Lclranon 

GNP- Hill ion USS' 

GNlVCapi(a-USS’ 

I’Ol'ULATION-TlioiisaiHk 

Saudi Arabia 

CNP-Billiou USS* 

GNP/Capila-USS’ 

POPULATION -Tliousaiuls 

Syria 

GNP-Uillion USS' 

GNP/Capila-USS’ 

POPULATION -Thousands 


’ 1973 U.S. dollars. 



\976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 


12.5 

14.1 

15.2 

16.5 

1 8.0 


720 

810 

850 

890 

940 


17,361 

17,407 

17,882 

18.539 

19J49 


9.9 

10.5 

11.3 

12.1 

12.9 


260 

270 

280 

300 

310 


38.024 

38,860 

39.715 

40,589 

41,482 

. * , 

51.5 

58.7 

66.8 

75.2 

84.7 


1,510 

1,6 70 

1.840 

2,020 

2,200 


34,172 

35,197 

36,253 

37,341 

38,461 


14.9 

17.8 

21.0 

25.2 

30.0 


1.240 

1,430 

1,630 

1,880 

2,160 

* ■ 

12.001 

12,450 

12,917 

13,404 

13,910 


l.l 

1.2 

1.2 

1.3 

1.4 


390 

410 

420 

440 

470 


2,744 

2,829 

2,917 

3,007 

3,100 


12.9 

14.2 

15.8 

17.5 

19.5 


10,910 

11,040 

11,320 

11,520 

11,890 

* ’ 

(.182 

1,288 

1,399 

1,516 

1,638 

. . 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

3.5 

3.7 


870 

900 

920 

940 

970 


3,34 9 

3,453 

3,560 

3,670 

3,784 


35.8 

41.7 

48.6 

56,6 

65.8 


5,575 

6,261 

7,023 

7,883 

8,832 

' ■ 

6,420 

6,660 

6,920 

7,180 

7,450 


3.5 

3.9 

4,3 

4.7 

5.2 


460 

490 

520 

560 

590 

‘ 

7,592 

7,866 

8,155 

8,459 

8,778 
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i Arim 3.-T0TA1. U.S. EXPORTS TO MIDI-AST, FISCAL 1973-75 
I hi l.OOO ctollani 



... — 





1 IV rce Lit change 

Country 



1973 

1 974 

1975 

j (1973-75) 

Algeria 



35.325 

148,102 

165,279 

+ 36 8 

Egypt 



83,340 

263,932 

387,786 

+ 365 

Inin 



79,650 

183,260 

757,230 

+ 851 

Iraq 



2,593 

68,269 

124,118 

+ 4,687 

Jor<lan 



12,598 

13,853 

19,031 

+ 51 

Kuwait 



6,225 

8,714 

22,058 

+ 254 

r..u ha non 



25,003 

57,067 

64,055 

+ 156 

Saiicii Arabia 



35,799 

91,67 1 

123,562 

+ 243 

Syria 



1,1 80 

1,818 

39,201 

+ 3,222 

Bahrain 



1.254 

3,187 

2,941 

+ 134 

Ofiian 



44 

1,485 

715 

+ 1,525 

Qatar 



250 

1,562 

878 

+ 251 

Un]tc<i Arab Ilmira les 



1,496 

5,407 

8,163 

+ 446 

Yemen Arab Republic 



1,789 

7,637 

4,575 

+ 156 

Total 



286,546 

850,964 

1,719,592 

+ 500 


Sources: f7.iV. l•'orciftn Aiii’iciiltitnil Trade Slatislicaf Ki'iiort, Calendar 1974 aiul Caleiular 1973, Leon. Res. Sciv., U.S. Dept. Agr. 


FA TUS. Feon. Res. Sorv., U.S. Dept. Agr., August 1975. 


TABLI- 4.-TOTAL U.S. KXK)KTS TO THE MIDEAST, 
ANNUAL 1973 AND 1974 

[hi IJ)00 (JollariiJ 


Percent 


County 

1973 

1974 

change 

Algeria 

71,240 

170,494 

+ 139 

Egypt 

122,969 

342,9,56 

179 

Iran 

; 108,856 

534,195 

+ 391 

Iraq 

32,362 

114,842 

+ 255 

Jortian 

15,289 

9,141 

-40 

Kuwait 

8,703 

21,310 

+ 145 

Lebanan 

29,760 

70,348 

-t- 1 36 

Saudi Arabia 

65,545 

110,028 

+ 68 

Syria 

1,642 

7,405 

+ 35 1 

Bahrain 

1,868 

3,701 

+ 98 

Omim 

1,351 

312 

-77 

Qatar 

390 

1,599 

+ 310 

United Arab Emirates .... 

3,576 

6,051 

+ 69 

Yemen Arab Republic .... 

5,617 

6,183 

+ 11 

Total 

469,168 

1,398,565 

+ 198 


Source: US. Foreign AgrtciiUttral Trade Statistical Report ^ 
Gilerular 1974 and Calendar 1973, Econ. Res. Serv., 
U.S. Dept. Agr. 
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APPP^INDIX B — Home Offices of U.S. Market Development Cooperators [40] 
With Continuing Long-Term Projects 
[July 1975] 


corroN 

Cotton Council International 
P.O. Box 12443 
Memphis, Tennessee 38112 

Albert R. Russell, Excculive Vice President and 
Secretary 

Phone; (901) 276-2783 

1030 15th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20005 

Carl C. Campbell, Executive Director 
Phone: (202) 833-2975 

International Institute for Cotton (A world oigani/.atioii 
for cotton research and promotion of which the 
United States is a memher) 

Solar Building 
1000 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20036 
Phone; (202) 223-5876 


DAIRY AND POULTRY 

Dairy Society International 
3008 McKinley Street, N.W, 

Washington, D.C. 20015 

George W. Wcigold, Managing Director 
Phone: (202) 363-3359 

Poultry and Egg Institute of America 
521 East 63 rd Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 641 10 
Donald C. Beaver, President 
Plume: (816) 361-5775 

Interiiatiana! Trade Development Board 
Suite 929, Pennsylvania Building 
425 I3tli Street, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20004 

Lee Campbell, Vice President for Governmcjit Rela- 
tions 

Phone: (202)347-3991 


BTIUIT AND V[*:GETABLIvS 

California Cling Pencil Advisory Board 

One California Street 

San Francisco, California 94111 

Bill Hoard, Manager, Advertising and Proniotion 
Phone; (415) 982-0970 


California Prune Advisory Board 
Room 1 10 World Trade Center “Ferry Building 
San Francisco, California 94111 
Ray W. Jewell, Manager 
Phone: (415)986-1452 

California Raisin Advisory Board 
P.O. Box 5335 
Fresno, California 93755 
John Cnkler, Manager 

Robert A. Phinney, Advertising-Proniolion Director 
Phone: (209) 224-7010 

Florida Department of Citrus 
1115 East Memorial Boulevard 
P.O. Box 148 
Lakeland, Florida 33802 

Edward A. Taylor, Executive Director 

Fred S. Forsce, International Marketing Manager 

Phone: (813) 682-0171 

National Potato Proniotion Board 
1385 South Colorado Blvd. 

Denver, Colorado 80222 

Robert L. Mercer, Executive Manager 
Phone: (303) 758-7783 

National Red Cherry Institute 
415 West Grand River Avenue 
East Lansing, Michigan 48823 

Robert C, Frohling, Executive Secretary 
Phone: (517) 332-0869 

North American Blueberry Council 
P.O. Box 166 

Marmora, New Jersey 08223 

Philip CL She rid an, Executive Secretary 
Phone: (609) 399-1559 

Northwest Horticultural Council 
1002 Larson Building, P.O. Box 572 
Yakima, Washington 98907 
Ernest Falk, Manager 
Phone: (509)453-3193 


GRAIN AND FEED 

Protein Grain Products International 
1030 15th Street, N.W., Suite 760 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Robert D, Fondahn, President 
Phone: (202)785-2052 
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U.S.A. I)i'y I’ta iiiul Lc'ntil Council, liic. 

302 Peyton Uuikiing 
Spokane. Wasiiinglon 99201 

Dean Yedica, Marketing Director 
I’lione: (509) 838 4341 

Cilreat Plains Wheat, Inc. 

1030 iSth Street, N.W., Suite 420 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

.loseph Halow, lixcculive Vice President 
Michael L. Hall, Administrative (Officer 
Plume: (202)659-1240, 1241, 1242 

Millers’ National Federation 
1776 F Street, N.W., Suite 104 
Washington, D.C. 20006 

Gordon P. Hoals, Fxport Consultant 
Plume: (202) 452-0900 

Michigan Bean Industry 
500 Hddy Building 
Saginaw, Michigan 48607 

.lohn McGill, Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
Phone: (517)752-2101 

Rice Council for Market Development 
P.O.Box 22802 
3917 Richmond Avenue 
Houston, Texas 77027 

L.O. Tiedt, Executive Vice President 
Phone: (713)623-6700 

U.S. Feed Grains Council 
1030 I5tli Street, N.W., Suite 540 
Washington, D.C. 20005 
Darwin E. Stoltc, President 
Hubert E. Dyke, Vice President 
Plione: (202) 659-1640 

Western Wheat Associates, U.S.A., Inc. 

200 S.W. Market Street, Suite 985 
Portland, Oregon 97201 

Ricltard K. Baum, President 
Phone: (503)223-8123 

1030 15th Street, N.W., Suite 1008 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Eugene B. Vickers, Vice President for Administration 
Phone:(202) 659-1737 


LIVESTOCK AND LIVESTOCK PRODUCTS 

American Angus Association 
3201 Frederick Boulevard 
St. Joseph, Missouri 64501 

Lloyd D. Miller, Executive Secretary 
Phone: (816) 233-3101 


AMERICAN BRAHMAN BREEDERS ASSOCIATION 
1313 Li Concha Lane 
Houston, Texas 77054 

Kirby Cunningham, Executive Secretary 
Plume: (713)7954444 

American Hereford Association 
715 Hereford Drive 
Kansas City, Missouri 64 1 05 
Bud Snidow. Assistant Secretary 
Phone: (816) 842-3757 

American International Charolais Association 
1610 Old Spanish Trail 
Houston, Texas 77025 

Stephen Taylor, Executive Secretary 
Phone: (713)748-1920 

American Polled Hereford Association 
4700 East 63rd Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 64130 

Orville K. Sweet, Executive Secretary 
Phone; (816)333-7731 

American Quarter Horse Association 
2736 West Tenth Street 
P.O. Box 200 
Amarillo, Texas 79168 

Ronald Blackwell, Director for Public Relations 
Phone: (806) 3764811 

Brown Swiss Enterprises, Inc. 

P.O. Box 1038 E 
Beloit, Wisconsin 53512 

Marvin Kruse, Executive Secretary 
Phone: (608) 3654474 

EMBA Mink Breeders Association 
220 Ninth Street 
Racine, Wisconsin 53403 

Mrs. Rita M. Johnson, Coordinator 
Phone; (414) 632-6166 

Holstein-Fricsian Assiociation of Americti 
P.O. Box 808 

Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 

Charles J. Larson, Assistant Executive Secretary 
Phone: (802)2544551 

International Braugus Breeders’ Association, Inc. 

9500 Tioga Drive 

San Antonio, Texas 78230 

Roy W. Lilley, Executive Secretary 
Plione: (512) 696-8231 

National Association of Animal Breeders 
512 Cherry Street, P.O, Box 1033 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 

William M. Durfey, Executive Secretary 
Phone: (314) 4454406 
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Nilfioiiiil Reiidcrers Association 
3150 Des Plaines Avenue 
DCS Clitincs, llliuois 60018 

Dean A. Specht. l-xcculive Diiccloi 
Phone; (312)827-8151 

Santa Gertrud is Breeders liitcriialioiial 
P.O. Box I 257 ' 

Kingsville, Texas 78363 

riionias Cashion, Executive Secretary 
Phone: (512) 592-9357 

lanners’ Council of America, Inc. 

41 1 5tli Avenue 
New York, New York 10016 
Lugene L, Kilik, President 
Plume: (212)686-7950 

OILSKInlXS AND IMIODIJCI'S 

American Soybean Association 
I huison, Iowa 50643 

Raljili .JaeksDu, fixecutivc Vice President 

Dennis Ulnnkensliip, Director of Market Devclopinenl 

Phone: (3 19) 988-3296 

National Peanut Councii 
7900 Wes (park Drive, Suite 713 
Meixian, Virginia 22101 
John L. Currier, President 
Plione: (703)893-5038 

'I'OHACCO AND SKEDS 

American Seed Trade Association 
1030 IStli Street, N.W.. Suite 964 
Washington, D.C. 20005 

Harold D. Loden, Executive Vice President 
Wayne R. Unclcwood, International Marketing Di- 
rectnr 

Phone: (202) 2234080 


Jkirlcy and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export Association, Inc, 

1100 17(h StreeLNAV., Room 306 
Washington, D.C. 20036 

Prank IJ. Snodgrass, Vice President and Managing Di- 
rector 

Piione: (202) 296-6820 

Leaf Tobacco Exporters Association, Inc. 

P.O. Pox 1288 

Raleigh, North Carolina 27602 

Hugli C. Kigcr, Executive Vice Ihesidcnt 
Phone: (919) 833-1064 

Tobacco Associate.s, Inc. 

1 101 I7lli Slreol, N.W., Suite 912 
Wasliiiigloii, D.C. 20036 

Josepli R. Williams, President 
Plionc: (202)659-1 160 


MlDDlJi EAST OFI-'ICES- U.S. MARKET 
DE Vis LO I’M ENT COOl’IsllA'rO RS 


Ricliard E. Benson, Regional Director 
Africa and Middle East 
Great Plains Wheat, Inc. 

Eldorado Building, Suite 206 

P.O. Box 2 195 

Beirut 

Plionc: 340243/44 

Simon Baklit 

AMFI Marketing Services 

(Representing I’oultry and Egg Institute of America) 

P.O. Box 1 13299 

Tabbara Building 

Manara/Bcirut 

Phone: 348365 
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APPENDIX C — Publications Dealing With the Middle East or Market Development 


l)i:i*ARTiVlEiNT OE AGItlCUiyi’UIIE 

Foreign Agricultuial Sei-vice 

Export /iw/v -wcckly 

Fo reign A griculti ire — w ee k 1 y 

(incliuliDg a May 26, 1975 issue dedicated 
entirely to Market Development articles) 

Economic Research Service 

# The Agricultunil Situation in A frica and West Asia 
(Published annually) 

(ran: Agricultural Production and Trade (April 
1974) ERS-Foreign 357 


AGENCY FOR INTERNATIONAL 
l)EViUX)PMENT 

Near Fast and South Asia: Fconomic Growth Trends 
(October 1974). 

Africa: Fconomic Growth Trends (October 1974). 


OEPAirrMENT OF COMMERCE 

World Trade OiUlook for tl)c Near East and South 
Asia (June 1974) OBR-74-1 7. 

Basic Data on the Fconomy of Bahrain, Qatar, 
Muscat and Oman, and the Triicial State (Marcli 
1968)OBR.68-22. 

Fconomic 'Trends: Saudi Arabia (January 1974) 
ET<.74-005. 


Basic Data on the Economy of Saudi Arabia (August 
197I)OBR-7I-025. 

Fconomic Trends: Kuwait (May 1974) liT-74-038. 
Fconomic Trends: Lebanon (January 1973) ET-73‘ 
009. 

Selling in Lebanon (October 1973) OBR-72>057. 

Bask Data on the Fconomy of Lebanon (October 
1971)OBR-71-040. 

Foreign Trade Regulations of J.ebanon (November 

1970) OBR-70-64. 

Fconomic 'Trends: Algeria (June 1973) ET’73’074 
Selling in Algeria (May 1973 ) 0BR73*i 1 . 
fmreign Trade Regulations of the Republic of A Igcria 
(December 197 1) OBR-7 1-054, 

Basic Data on the I'konomv of Algeria (February 

1971) OBR-7 1-006. 

Basic Data on the Economy of the Arab Republic of 
^ /iiTP/ (December 1972) OBR72-073. 

Foreign Trade Regulations of the Arab Republic of 
Egypt (Dcccmim 1973) 0BR73-67. 

Basic Data on the Economy of Jordon (December 
1970)OBR-70-93. 

Fconomic Trends: ^Jordon (June 1972) ET-72-067 . 
Selling in Iran (October 1970) OBR-70-55. 

Basic Data on the Economy of Iran (December 1971) 
OBR-7I-070, 

Market Factors in Iran (May 1972) OBR-72-015. 

The Near Fast Market: A Report to (7.5. Business 
(December 1974). 

DEPARTMENT OF STATIC 

Backgtxmnd Notes (one for each country) 
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